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FACT AN D COMMENT 





“T shall pass through this world but once. Any 
good thing therefore that I can do or any kindness 
that I can show to any human being, let me do it now. 

Let me not defer it nor neglect it, for I shall not pass 
this way again.” 
I FIND this quotation singularly applicable to the 
career to the founder of the New York School of 
Design for Women, Mrs. Dunlap Hop‘ins, whose un- 
selfish devotion has made it possible for 25,000 girls 
to acquire an education in in- 
dustrial designs. 

Just forty years ago, 1892, 
Mrs. Hopkins initiated her great 
work in one small room. There were few devotees to 
the Cause of Art in those days. Today the germ of 
her imagination has grown to a $500,000 building, an 
endowment fund of $100,000. It has never been a 
business enterprise, resulting in a profit to the founder 
—dquite the contrary. 

It has been always a labor of love and joy, in de- 
veloping a medium that will aid and support students 
and manufacturers alike. . 

And it must be gratifying indeed that its founder 
can look back and see in her labors, work never de- 
ferred, never neglected, work well done. 


TRIBUTE TO A 
FRIEND TO ART 


HAT was the attitude of President Hoover at the 
Convention held in Washington last spring and 
attended by hundreds of delegates representing all 
interests, sociological as well as business interests, per- 
taining to the home, its furnish- 
ings and environment. 

The plans initiated by the 
President are now being vigor- 
ously pushed by the American 
Institute of Architects. 

“For the first time,” said R. D. Kohn, mem- 
ber of the Institute Committee, “we have an incentive 
in the government program for long time planning.” 

With the two billion dollar Emergency Relief 
measure passed by Congress the opportunity is given 
to undertake not only public construction work but the 
work of better home building and furnishing. 

The President is backing the movement strongly 
which means not only building but all that goes into 
building. 


“Betrer Homes 
FOR BETTER 
CITIZENSHIP” 


Thus far no upholstery, wall paper, carpet, or 
furniture association has done anything to promote 
or participate in the work. 

It remained for the Convention Committee on 
Furnishing, which, before going to Washington, held 
its preliminary meetings at the Decorators Club, to 
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speak for all such lines, but it would seem that the 
least our trade associations could now do would be to 
offer their assistance to either this Committee or to 
the American Institute of Architects, and back them 
in the work of rehabilitation. 

President Hoover is vitally interested in the 
movement as a means to business restoration, a view- 
point that should appeal to every man in the trade. 

C. 3. ¢. 


HE MAD scramble for promotional sale mer- 

chandise has brought about a return to the trad- 
ing conditions of a century ago. As a manufacturer 
remarked recently : 

“We have gone back to the 
system of barter. A manufac- 
turer’s quoted price is simply 
considered the basis from which 


““BARTER” VS 
“ONE PRICE” 


to ‘trade.’ ”’ 

On the other hand, a buyer told us a month ago 
that he was never sure that he was buying at the bot- 
tom price. 

Fifty odd years ago when John Wanamaxer es- 
tablished the principle of a one-price store he amazed 
America. No such thing had ever been heard of. The 
principle of barter was the common means of nego- 
tiating a sale and the price paid depended on one’s 
ability to beat down the merchant. In the last half 
century we have gotten a long way from that condition. 

Wanamaker’s example was followed by others 
in an increasing number until the one-price system was 
universally recognized as the fairest system of retail 
sale. What was true of the retail trade became also 
true of the wholesale, and for a great many years the 
manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ quotation to a retail 
buyer has been the final price. 

It is a great pity that the slowing up of normal 
purchasing has little by little brought back a condition 
of price bargaining. Blame for return to barter is 
definitely charged to the retail purchaser but it is con- 
ceivable that the purchaser is only able to break a 
price through the consent of the seller, so that it is 
more than likely that blame for the condition of price 
uncertainty should be equally shared by both whole- 
sale and retail organizations. 

The condition represented by a price that can be 
changed through bartering is today regretted by both 
wholesaler and retailer. 

The retailer, in addition to his perplexities con- 
cerning color and style trends, now has the uncertain- 
ty of not knowing whether the price he pays is as low 
as that paid by his competitors. To the intricacies of 
stock volume control is now added the perplexities of 
changing basic costs. 

The manufacturer or wholesaler is equally in- 
jured. Instead of basing his prices on his own manu- 
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t 
facturing cost he is harassed by the knowledge that 
his best customers have had constantly placed before 
them competitive merchandise at prices that ignore 
the consideration of profit. 

In a way perhaps this condition is not an un- 
mixed evil. It may lead to a correction of the entire 
process of wholesale selling. Conditions may become 
so intolerable under the barter system that the indus- 
try as a whole will rise and crush it. 

We do not mean to charge that the barter system 
of today is as flagrant as it was fifty years ago, but 
there is no other term by which can be designated the 
type of bargaining concerning prices, discounts, and 
datings that is characteristic of so many transactions 
of today. i w.'>. 


AN ENLIGHTENING REPORT 


HE President’s Conference on Home Ownership, 

in a report which was released for publication 
September 8, plainly charges that “poorly planned and 
inefficient housing is largely responsible for much 
needless impairment of home and family life in pres- 
ent-day America.” 

This-is the conclusion of a pioneering survey of 
nearly 3,000 homes in 40 states and is published at 
length in Volume X of the final reports of the. Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and Home Own- 
ership. 

Defects such as “awkward arrangement of rooms, 
inefficient kitchens, lack of storage space, and not 
enough space for privacy,” are found to be almost 
universal and to be leading causes of irritation and 
consequent dissatisfaction with the home. 

“The difficulty is,” says the report, that “the 
housing situation in cities represents a condition into 
which we have drifted without anybody’s having in- 
tended the precise results we find.” 

Volume X contains the reports of twenty-five 
fact-finding committees of the conference—namely, 
the Committee on Homemaking, under the chairman- 
ship of the late Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, Director, 
New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University ; the Committee on Home Furnishings and 
Decoration, under the chairmanship of Miss Ruth 
Lyle Sparks, former president of the Decorators’ 
Club; and the Committee on Home Information Cen- 
ters, under Miss Pearl Chase, Chairman, Plans and 
Planting Branch, Community Arts Assn., Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Amongst the various conditions cited as being the 
causes of family friction and unhappiness are many 
which practically everyone will realize as startlingly 
familiar, however unconscious of them he may have 
been. “Only a single living room for the recreational 
activities of too many people—children, parents, and 


(Continued on page 36) 





AN OVERWORKED 
PHRASE IN MER- 
CHANDISING 


**CONSUMER DEMAND*? EXISTS BUT 
if HAS LITTLE TO DO WITH MANY 
CONDITIONS FOR WHICH IT Es 
SAID TO BE THE CAUSE 


HAT is consumer demand? 

Wy Writers and lecturers upon business prac- 
tices connected with retail merchandising frequently 
make use of this mouth-filling term “consumer de- 
mand”. It is cited by no less an authority than Dr. 
Paul N. Nystrom of Columbia University in his state- 
ment: 

“The wreckage of firms which have refused to 
conform to changing consumer demand is strewn along 
the pathway of business.” 

With so potent a factor in operation as “consumer 
demand” is claimed to be it would seem to be one of 
the most important things for business men to analyze 
and reduce to primary fundamentals. But unfortu- 
nately consumer demand is not a concrete substance; 
it is largely a symbol, a term intended to express an 
element difficult to define. 

Does consumer demand cause the opening of new 
stores? Does it insist upon the erection of mammoth 
office buildings? Does it instigate the digging of 
transit tunnels and the building of huge trans-Atlantic 
steamships ? 

Hardly one of these questions could be answered 
emphatically in the positive. These things which 
mark the progress of communities are more or less 
created in the hope of anticipating a need but the 
fact that in innumerable instances they precede their 
need by many years is an indication that they are a 
speculative rather than a forced development. 

Would it be fair to assume that the floods of low- 
priced merchandise advertising is a response to con- 
sumer demand? Or, is it, on the contrary, an effort 
to create consumer acceptance of what the merchant 
has for sale? 

We hesitate to believe that consumer demand is 
responsible for the tremendous depreciation of com- 
modity standards that has been the basis of much of 
the vigor put into advertised sales appeal in the last 
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two years. Consumer demand, or the lack of it, may 
be responsible for a great deal of the lethargy that 
characterizes retail purchasing, but to place on the 
shoulders of this overworked phrase the blame for all 
that is poor, cheap, shoddy, and counterfeit is to imply 
that consumers prefer deception to truth. 

We, of course, recognize the fact that merchants 
to succeed must be aggressive and progressive; they 
must be ever on the alert to find things that will meet 
with the acceptance of their customers at the price 
proposed. 

Many of the costly services provided by mer- 
chants are also blamed on this same intangible con- 
sumer demand. 

One of our big Metropolitan stores for years had 
a mezzanine balcony with comfortable chairs, tele- 
phones, and other conveniences which made it a place 
for customers to meet with friends. Prior to Christ- 
mas last year the entire space was converted into a 
selling section. Chairs were removed and those who 
were unfortunate enough to have appointed the mez- 
zanine as a meeting place were compelled to stand 
until their friends arrived. One could not say that 
the abandonment of the courtesies of this location and 
the introduction of mercantile enterprises was an at- 
tempt to meet the wishes of their patrons. 

New York stores are open to the public on many 
of the days that office workers and financial institu- 
tions observe as holidays. From time to time preced- 
ing special seasons the big dry-goods merchants keep 
their institutions open in the evening probably finding 
some color of truth in the statement that these length- 
ened days “are in response to consumer demand.” 

If consumer demand could be relied upon as a 
guide by merchants and by manufacturers, if it repre- 
sented a definite tangibte taste or preference, it could 
be a powerful factor for avoiding merchandising mis- 
takes, but the trouble is that powerful as its influence 
may be upon business in general, its indications are as’ 
undependable as are the fluctuating weather condi- 
tions of the yearly seasonal divisions. 

If for consumer demand we would substitute the 
term “consumer acceptance,” we might come somewhat 
nearer to a realization of the powerful influence that 
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Merchants must attract customers but to do this they must not 
rely on meeting what they call ‘‘customer demand.” 
should seek ‘“‘customer acceptance.” 


ather they 
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this particular thing exerts upon the sale of com- 
modities. 

Every article that is produced for consumer use 
must pass the bar of acceptance before the price, at 
which it is offered, will be paid. 

Consumer acceptance in its ultimate analysis may 
become consumer demand. In other words, if ac- 
ceptance is built up to the point where any com- 
modity becomes more than ordinarily desirable, de- 
mand is born. Demand as an outgrowth of accep- 
tance can be gauged only by gauging the acceptability 
of a product. Consumer acceptance, therefore, is the 
problem of the producer and the distributor. To coax 
{t into being is the object of his most serious thinking 
and of his most strenuous endeavors. 

To blame merchandising non-success upon a fail- 
ure of consumer acceptance is simply to charge the 
merchant with a lack of knowledge of the require- 
ments of his trade. There is no market for electric 
refrigerators at the North Pole nor for furnaces at 
the Equator, but in between these extremes of non- 
marketable conditions there are opportunities for all 
kinds of profitable merchandising governed by the 
merchant’s ability to appreciate the factors of environ- 
ment, occupation, climatic condition and financial abil- 
ity and to provide the needed commodities at prices 
which the customer will be satisfied to pay. 


MORE POWER TO GROUP STORE EXECUTIVES 


HAT there is a very evident trend toward the 

decentralization of dry goods management and 
buying is quite evident from recent announcements 
concerning the Hahn Department Stores. 

This firm, according to an announcement made 
early in August, is changing its organization so as to 
make the president of each of the twenty-eight stores 
of the firm the absolute head of his own establishment, 
subject only to the authority of Paul Quattlander, 
president of the parent organization. 

The statement in part read: “Even though the 
financial responsibility shall be vested in its officers 
and directors, it is desirable that the fullest authority, 
consistent with this financial responsibility, be vested 
in the store heads. Henceforth, the managing direc- 
tor of each store shall be responsible for the operation 
and organization of his business, subject only to the 
president of the Hahn Department Stores.” 

The Hahn statement, while apparently descriptive 
of a development of their own business, is quite in line 
with current thought concerning buyership responsi- 
bility. It has been stated many times in connection 
with the subject of centralized buying offices, that 
there was a very material lack of appreciation con- 
cerning the circumstances and needs of stores widely 


separated and individual as to a distinct regional com- 
munity. i 

It has seemed to us that it has been always unfair 
to hold the local buyer responsible for the success of 
his department if in any degree he was forced to 
accept goods over the purchase of which he had no 
jurisdiction. It has been a common practice with 
many chain stores to centralize the buying of staple 
goods for all stores within the hands of an executive 
close to the production market. 

In staples, perhaps, such a practice may have its 
advantages, and yet, even in staples, we have reason to 
believe that the demands of the South are quite differ- 
ent from the East and different again from the de- 
mands of the West and North. 

The Hahn announcement, although not specifically 
so stated, in restoring the control of an individual 
store to its own local president, has also given consid- 
eration to the thought that the individual buyers in the 
various stores will likewise be restored to the full 
control of their own departments, subject only to the 
authority of the store’s own executive. If this is to 
be the case we believe that both the central organiza- 
tion and its individual stores are to be congratulated on 
the change. 

In the particular materials that go to the depart- 
ments of home furnishings in the various branch 
stores, there is considerable risk in selecting stock 
without that particular knowledge of local conditions, 
needs and tendencies which only the local buyer can 
have. It is far more important that a local depart- 
ment should have merchandise adaptable to its own 
community than that it should be able to undersell 
its competitors by a group-buying practice that ignores 
local influences. 

Buyers in the home furnishings divisions of the 
various stores are not alone merchants, they are influ- 
ences at work for the betterment of the locality in 
which they live. It is not enough for them to have 
goods for sale, they must have the kind of goods, the 
styles, the weights, the qualities, the colors that fit into 
the homes of their community and that express in defi- 
nite fashion the advice and taste of a trained sales 
force. 

Salesmanship today is largely enthusiasm. But 
in order for it to be effective the sales person must 
believe in the merchandise and in its satisfactory appli- 
cation to the needs of the customer. These are con- 
ditions difficult to achieve by a system of centralized 
control. They thrive most successfully when local 
ability and experience is permitted to dominate in the 
choice of merchandise for local distribution. 


Ryan & McGanan, INc., the Brooklyn curtain 
manufacturers have opened a salesroom at 261 Fifth 


Ave. 
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THE FUTURE OF 
THE DECORATOR 


OBDINIONS AND INFORMATION FROM 
GOOD SOURCES COME TO US 
ALWAYS WITH THE INJUNCTION 
**DON°T USE MY NAME?” 


| 





OME of the big men in the trade have recently 

told me a few things worth repeating, but for 
obvious reasons have enjoined the use of their names. 

“We decorators,” said one of them “are going to 
have a tough time of it in the next few years. And 
those of us who survive, will do so only by the adop- 
tion of drastic methods. We'll have to figure close 
on a job and cut corners and be satisfied with modest 
profits. Otherwise the client who is economizing in 
everything will go direct to retail and get along with- 
out us. An old customer said to me the other day, 
‘Mr. X. I want these rooms redecorated and certain 
alterations made, but my wife thinks she can plan it 
herself’ and I replied, ‘Certainly she can and under 
normal conditions she’d make a very good job of it, 
but not now; right now you need a decorator’s service 
more than ever you did, because with all the rubbish 
on the market, mixed in with distress-merchandise, 
nobody but an expert can make a safe choice. Your 
wife might select a chair at some of the drygoods 
stores and pay $21 for it “marked down” from $50. 
What if it does look like the hundred dollar chair? 
I wouldn’t touch it. It’s a waste of money. It 
wouldn’t last you two years but I would pay $100 
for the chair that’s marked down from $200; and 
I’d know better than use a wall paper that would 
fade white in a year or so, or cretonne or chintz or 
damask of a shoddy sort. A few years ago your 
wife could go to a reliable retailer and be safe in her 
selections, but today the good and the bad are so in- 
sidiously confused that more than ever you need the 
services of a decorator; he’ll save you money.’ That’s 
the thought that decorators ought to put over—not so 
much the superiority of their work as its economic im- 
portance. For years the employment of decorators 
has been regarded as a luxury. Today they should 
capitalize their value not in the spending but in the 
saving of money. At least that’s as I see things, but 
don’t publish my name.” 

In New York, already there is a movement on 
foot to get back to standards, and B. Altman & Com- 
pany are conspicuously active in the movement. 
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They’ve organized a big association covering all sorts 
of merchandise besides home furnishings. High grade 
retailers who have been compelled to stock inferior 
goods are beginning to fear the aftermath; they are 
beginning to realize that their future is in jeopardy; 
they're wondering what’s going to happen when in 
course of a year or two, their customers have dis- 
covered the worthlessness of their purchases. 

A Madison Avenue wholesaler said to me last 
month, 

“T hear a lot of people predict that the decorator 
has seen his best days. Don’t you believe it. He may 
for some time feel the effects of the money situation 
but eventually he’ll be stronger than ever. Like peo- 
ple who have gone through an experience with quack 
doctors, in their self preservation they finally turn to 
the family physician. 

“The sale of so much rubbish will result eventual- 
ly in the restoration, stronger than ever, of a demand 
for QUALITY. When milady of the household looks 
around her at the new furnishings of her apartment, 
all new within a couple of years, and yet shabby and 
worn and obviously worthless she’ll then and there 
register a vow ‘no more bargains for me—hereafter, 
a decent price for a decent article.’ You are quite 
welcome to my views but don’t use my name, please.” 


In a published speech Charles Schwab recently 
said, “If a man has a million dollars in cash or in gilt 
edged triple A bonds and no debts, or obligations he 
can be ranked among the very rich.” 


Here is a statement that gives rise to contempla- 
tion. With the withering and shriveling of fortunes, 
large and small, no man today will knowingly waste a 
penny of his depleted income. He’s had his lesson in 
extravagance. He will want an equivalent for every 
nickel spent. He may not want de luxe quality but 
he’ll want reliable quality and if his expenditures 
amount to much, he’ll play safe 
and consult a decorator, just as 
in other matters he consults his 
lawyer, his architect or physi- 
cian—but I think there’ll be an 
awful slaughter in the ranks of 
the great army of decorators 
and only the worthy will sur- 
vive. There will be many who 
never had learned to swim but 
who merely floated along, upon 
the waves of a general afflu- 
ence; and they’ll have to quit 
and it’ll be a good thing for the 
rest of them if they do. 

It will eliminate the bluffs  _Zhe,,inexperienced will’ 
from the ranks of the worthy. —Burshase a marked down 
(Continued on page 64) 





chair which a decorator 
who knows values} 
wouldn’t look at. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF INTERNATIONAL ART IN VENICE 


HE following communication from Carl Werntz, 

president of the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 
concerning the furniture display at the Biennial Ex- 
position of International Art in Venice is extremely 
interesting. 

“In being host to twelve other nations exhibiting 
in aS many individual national pavilions at the Eight- 
eenth Biennial Exposition of International Art in 
Venice, Italy, already equipped with the largest struc- 
ture for the display of fine arts has this year added a 
new building for glass, lace and embroidery—industrial 
arts typical of ‘VENEzIA’ which is the appropriate 
name upon the new structure. 

“Furniture and lighting fixtures are also displayed 
throughout the fifty or more rooms in the main pavil- 
ion giving suitable atmospheric decoration to the galle- 
ries housing painting and sculpture. In these rooms of 
various sizes and shapes—some more long halls than 
rooms—the chairs and tables have been carefully con- 
sidered in relation to the space and to the general spirit 
and color of the painting and sculpture shown. There 
are a dozen or so models of table and chair ensembles 
ranging from dignified, massive works to informal 
creations. Naturally all are of fine materials and 
exacting craftsmanship for Italy’s fabrics are famous 
and the beautifully grained woods have been given the 
brilliant polish of metal. Instead of large groups of 
furniture sumptuously roped off for ocular admiration 
only, the Exposition committees have wisely and clev- 
erly distributed the pieces throughout the exhibition 





galleries to be appreciated as furniture should be—in 
use. 

“As a gracious reception to the incoming public, 
the first salon from the actual entrance greets the vis- 
itor with a few fine chairs, appropriate consoles and 
trim, modern, set-into-the-wall cases where are the 
art publications of many nations—France, Germany, 
Sweden, England, the United States and Italy. As 
the chairs are unquestionably for the public to 
pause and use, so are the many Italian magazines that 
lie invitingly upon the consoles or in portfolios for the 
public’s pleasure and, incidentally, for information 
upon much that is being done in modern architecture 
and interior decoration throughout Italy.” . 


FOR FLOOR COVERING SALESMEN 


HE Floor Covering Advertising Club, a recently 

formed organization composed of the advertising 
heads of various floor-covering concerns, has compiled 
a very useful salesmen’s handbook entitled Floor Cov- 
erings of America. The booklet, which is pocket size 
and contains but 24 pages, describes by text and illus- 
tration every type of floor covering made in this coun- 
try. The purpose of the organization in compiling 
this book was to provide floor covering salesmen with 
useful information which under ordinary circum- 
stances the salesman would have difficulty in obtaining. 

We are not familiar with the plan of distributing 
the booklet other than through manufacturers to retail 
floor-covering salesman, but particulars can be obtained 
from the offices, 295 Fifth Ave. 


AN OUTLINE READING COURSE IN DECORATION 


HE American Library Association, Chicago, have 

as a part of their reading courses, a course on 

interior decoration compiled by Dudley Crafts Watson. 

The course is outlined in a small book which gives 

sources of information and recommends a number of 
important books. 

The purpose of these reading outlines is to pro- 
vide a guide to progressive reading along certain au- 
thoritative lines. The booklet on interior decoration is 
one of a series of sixty-six, giving reading guidance 
along prescribed lines on various subjects. 





For THE THIRD time in five years the American Cur- 

tain Mills of San Francisco have increased their 
floor space owing to broadening business. On Septem- 
ber 15th they moved their plant to 609 Mission St., in 
quarters more than double the floor space on First St., 


adding innovations in equipment and augmented ma- 
chinery. 





Display Hall at the Biennial Exposition of International Arts, Venice. 








THE WHOLESALER 
AND THE SMALL 
TRADE 


THE NECESSITY OF HELPING, BY 
EXTENDING CREDIT AND IN OTHER 
WAYS. THE THOUSANDS OF SMALL 
DECORATORS 


“With a revival of business many small firms, 
decorators, and upholsterers will find themselves 
seriously cramped. By reason of the current 
curtailment of credits, the result of the slowing- 
up of business and the slowing-up of collections, 
many have been put upon a strictly C. O. D. 
basis. With this deplorable situation confronting 
them, wholesale credit men have been giving 
their main thought and activities to the liquida- 
tion of accounts. That’s natural, but they go no 
further and no thought is given to relieving the 
general credit situation. No thought is given to 
the morrow. It ds my opinion that there never 
was a time in the history of business when the 
small men enjoyed so important a position in in- 
dustry. They are the foundation rocks of our 
business. We cannot exist without them and I 
believe their problems should be brought to the 
attention of every executive and credit man in 
the trade, that some policy be adopted which will 
relieve and aid them. 
Alexander Ponedel 

San Francisco, Aug. 24th 





NQUESTIONABLY, 

the wholesale trade 
of New York has been so 
much occupied of late, in 
considering the problems 
of the Decorators De Luxe, 
that they haven’t given 
much thought to their 
humbler brethren. 

It would seem advis- 
able that our wholesale 
leaders should meet and 
consider some policy that will help the situation, for 
after all big business always has and always will be de- 
pendent upon small business. We can think of the 
big decorators by the hundred, but we think of the 
small dealers by the thousands. 

There’s little use in steaming up production until 
these dealers are able to function, and they never can 
function unless given a helpful credit status. 

Bankers, Financiers, and Economists have in- 
dulged a theory that to stimulate trade, the factories 





Credit managers should con- 

sider the problems and 

finances of the small deco- 

rator and wherever possible 

afford him privileges to the 
big fellows. 
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and big business, generally should be financed and 
production stimulated. 
But stimulation can not come from above, it must 


come from below. It’s well enough for the factories 
and the wholesalers to borrow money for production 
but what’s the use if they have little market. 

No business enterprise is so big that it can stand 
alone. 

It’s folly for the wholesaler to attempt to mend 
his roof when the foundations of his business are 
crumbling. We give heed to the problems of the 
higher strata but we must not forget that the great, 
vast support of the industry comes from the lower 
strata. 

You find it in every village and town, in every 
side street and its influence is felt in thousands of 
little communities. It represents 90 per cent of the 
market. Without it the trade cannot exist. 

We have been pretty well fed up with appeals for 
the relief of the big operators but you can’t make a 
tree grow by sprinkling the top. 

You have to feed the roots. 

We commend to the leading wholesalers the 
thought that they should meet and so far as lies in 
their power make effort to sustain the men of the 
foundation strata. 

It is a job beyond the acumen of the mere credit 
man. 

It’s a big job but well worth attempting. 

Today people of means are postponing the more 
expensive refurnishing of their homes; they are await- 
ing a definite return to normalcy, and the large dec- 
orators are the ones who suffer. Their clients are 
employing only necessary work. They are reup- 
holstering this or that, making alterations here and 
there. This work is being done by the small dealer 
or the department store. It behooves the wholesaler 
to realize this and so far as possible keep this channel 
of trade active. 








The small decorators, numbered by thousands, make 
up the foundation of the business. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


The Western Retailers’ Market and Conference, 
held at San Francisco the week of August 15 under 
the auspices of the Retail Furniture Association of 
California, the Manufacturers and Wholesalers’ 
Association of San Francisco and the Pacific Radio 
Trade Association, proved one of the outstanding 
trade gatherings of the year. The attendance ex- 
ceeded expectations and visiting merchants almost 
without exception attended the series of business 
clinics conducted by Amos Parrish, merchandise coun- 
selor, of New York. Four talks were given on the se- 
lection and sale of furnishings for the home and 
emphasis was placed on the need for upholding quality 
and for making a fair profit. He advised strongly 
against the kind of sales which mean losses to both 
producer and seller and profit only to the consumer. 
He stressed the advantage to be gained in coordination 
of buying, selling and promotion of styles for the sea- 
sons. The announcement of price advances by the B. 
P. John Company and the Doernbecher Company, of 
Portland and San Francisco, effective September 1, 
was greeted by members of the trade with genuine en- 
thusiasm as heralding a return to a more prosperous 
era. 

Hale Bros. have taken advantage of lower building 
costs to remodel and rearrange their main store on 
Market Street, San Francisco, and this presents a 
greatly improved appearance. The rug section has 
been greatly enlarged and given daylight quarters and 
the drapery section has also been given added space in 
keeping with an increased demand. 

The Continental Trading Company, headed by F. 
L. Landman, has moved from 833 Market Street, 
where it has been located for many years, to 154 Fifth 
Street, where much larger quarters have been taken 
over. This firm features lamp shade supplies and 
trimmings for the decorative trade. 

The F. H. Harder Manufacturing Company, 
which features fine upholstered furniture, has moved 
from 1563 Mission Street to 1114 Folsom Street, San 
Francisco. 

The Lobdell Lamp Shade Company, formerly lo- 
cated at 443 Stockton Street, San Francisco, is now 
in new quarters at 2601 Post Street. 

The Berges Company has opened an upholstering 
shop at 1566 Devisadero Street, San Francisco. 

The Cohn-Hall-Marx Company, for several years 
located at 595 Mission Street, San Francisco, has 
moved to the Commercial Building on Market Street, a 
building occupied largely by manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

A large part of the stock of Pushman Brothers 
was recently moved from the Los Angeles warerooms 
to San Francisco where it was disposed of at auction. 
This concern, featuring Persian and Chinese rugs and 
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carpets, is closing the Los Angeles wholesale branch. 

In the death of George Turner Marsh, which oc- 
curred in an automobile accident near San Jose, Calif., 
August 18, California lost a pioneer art dealer and 
decorator of international fame. Mr. Marsh, a na- 
tive of Australia, founded the concern bearing his 
name at San Francisco in 1876, conducting a store and 
museum in the old Palace Hotel. He was one of the 
first to introduce Oriental art to this country and did 
much to popularize it. In 1894 he built the Japanese 
Tea Garden in Golden Gate Park for the Midwinter 
Fair. The firm of G. T. Marsh & Co., of which he 
was president, maintained headquarters at 400 Post 
Street, with branches at Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
Coronado and at Ensenada and Monterrey, Mexico. 
Four sons and a daughter survive. 

Arthur Macondray, member of a noted pioneer 
family of San Francisco, passed away at his home 
here August 20, following an illness of several months. 
His grandfather founded the old export and import 
house of Macondray & Co. in 1848, with floor cover- 
ings among the lines handled. 

W. J. Blocks has engaged in the wholesale and 
retail furniture business at 855 Mission Street, San 
Francisco. 

The Expert Upholstering Company has opened a 
shop at 657 Hayes Street, San Francisco. 

A shop featuring Oriental art goods, including 
rare fabrics, has been opened at 411 Grant Avenue, 
San Francisco. 

Breuner’s, Oakland, Calif., is completing the in- 
stallation of furnishings and interior decoration in a 
newly completed addition to the State School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley. Part of the work follows Colonial 
lines and part is Monterey. 

Gaines Brothers, Ltd., are rounding out a year in 
their new place of business at 232 Fourteenth Street, 
Oakland. Drapery and upholstery work make up a 
large part of their activities and orders have become 
rather more frequent of late, as well as larger, suggest-- 
ing that a real improvement in business is under way. 

J. O. Fisher, formerly with the Paul T. Swedberg 
Company, Berkeley, has opened Fisher’s Drapery 
Shoppe at 884 Colusa Avenue, in a district noted for 
its fine homes. 

The drapery business of W. L. Waley, 615 De La 
Vina, Santa Barbara, has been purchased by Lewis R. 
and Augusta M. Oliver. 

Lambert & Katz, of the Piedmont Furniture 
Company, Piedmont, Cal., have opened a branch at 
1608 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, where a complete 
drapery shop has been installed. Furniture and floor 
coverings will be carried. 


The Koshaba Company of Oakland has been in- 
corporated at Oakland, with a capital stock of $60,000 


(Continued on page 52) 





CARD ROOM. BEL-AIR 
BAY CLUB, LOS ANGELES 


Guy B. Humphreys, Decorator. 
See text on page 33 











MAIN LOUNGE BEL-AIR 
BAY CLUB. LOS ANGELES 


Guy B. Humphreys, Decorator. 
See text on opposite page. 





AN EXCLUSIVE 
LOS ANGELES 
BEACH CLUB 


HE Bel-Air Bay Club, Los Angeles’ most 
exclusive beach club, for which Guy B. Humph- 
reys planned and executed the decorative scheme, in- 
corporates in its interior, furnishings, accessories and 
color harmonies that correspond with the Mediter- 
ranean or pseudo-Spanish type of architecture of the 
building. As is fitting also the sea motif has been 
cleverly worked into rugs and draperies on which 
marine scenes are stencilled ; seashell lamps and chairs 
of shell contour with Dolphin footwork. Also in wood 
carvings, as in the sea horse pedestals which support 
the massive oak table in the lounge. Furniture is 
massive throughout, but because it has been scaled to 
the room specifications there is no suggestion of ex- 
aggerated measurement. 

Frequent and constant use is made of wrought 
iron ornament for drapery rods, lighting 
fixtures, smoking stands and ash trays, the 
latter representing an assortment of sea 
turtles, octopus and other marine life. 

There is not a bizarre note in the entire 
club, the intention of the decorator being 
to give an impression of stability and per- 
manence rather than of occasional or sea- 
sonal use, one too, which would reflect the 
general character of the structure. For 
that reason little is seen of wicker or cane, 
except in the sun room furnishings. Un- 
usual effects have been achieved in some 
of the lounge sofas through the use of 
hand-tufted Swedish bath mats dyed henna, 
blue and black. Henna and blue in vary- 
ing tones and combinations, are the pre- 
dominating colors throughout the Club. 
Another unusual note is in the varied fab- 
rics for draperies ; hand-blocked linen, bro- 
caded hemp, toile and chintz, the latter for 
bedrooms. 

Particularly interesting is the small 
hexagonal dining room overlooking Santa 





Main Lounge, decorated in Spanish feeling by Guy B. 
Humphreys, Los Angeles. Hand-tufted rugs of Alphujarra 
designs on the floor... In the foreground, sheepskin back 
monk’s chair and hand-carved sea horses as bases for the 
——e oak table. Henna, blue and yellow predominating 
colors. 
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Monica Bay, with its hexagonally shaped center table 
and rug, and chairs of Spanish peasant type with an- 
tique yellow woven leather seats. Gold and henna are 
the colors which flood this room, while the hangings 
are of handblocked linen carrying an early California 
motif. Reminiscent also of Spanish occupation of 
the Golden State are the monk’s chairs scattered 
throughout the clubrooms with vealskin or sheepskin 
backstrips. 

Henna, blue and yellow hand-tufted rugs used in 
varying combinations and carrying Alphujarra de- 
signs add to the lounge setting, while Mexican tile 
lighting fixtures in the bedrooms are another individual 
mote. Here checked mohair ‘spreads in colors to 
match accessories are employed. Bedrooms are on a 
tier below the main floor where are located the various 
clubrooms, lounge, two dining rooms, card room, sun 
room, etc. and patio. 

The ladies’ lounge of Directoire inspiration has a 
turquoise blue carpet, yellow satin draperies with a 
corresponding chair and chaise lounge of turquoise 
blue and peach, while the powder room, with amber 
mirror table tops, presents an interesting picture with 
its half-moon tables forming a complete circle when 
reflected in the amber framed mirrors, and saddle 
benches covered in pale blue velvet. The dressing 
tables have scalloped ruffles of glazed chintz. 

S. A. Lewis. 
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THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


T seemed to be rather a travesty that Labor Day, a 
holiday definitely set apart to emphasize the dig- 
nity of employment, should this year occur at a time 
when so many millions of industrial workers are on an 
involuntary and perpetual holiday. It seemed to some 
extent a day without a purpose, and yet in the light 
of spreading conditions of re-employment, Labor Day 
might well symbolize the turning of the unemployment 
tide, 

We have had during the last three years various 
kinds of conjectures and sophistries concerning the 
unemployment condition. As far back as two years 
ago various business seers were prophesying the end 
of the depression, but in the face of increasing unem- 
ployment figures courage ebbed and privation grew. 

Today there is a new spirit in the air. No man 
a certainty that this is the end of the 
depression, but conditions are improving and have 
improved. Re-employment figures have been pub- 
lished concerning various industries and it might well 
be that the bottom has been passed and that the en- 
couraging reports from industrial centers may con- 
tinue to indicate the climb toward full re-employ- 
ment and complete mill operation. 


can say 


A hundred workers added to a mill here, a thous- 
and to another elsewhere, 1,600 miners put back to 
work, and increasing activities in mercantile estab- 
lishments do not, of course, constitute returned pros- 
perity, but they are signs which indicate that the trend 
is definitely better. 

One of the principal advantages of the publicity 
now being given to increased re-employment is the 
encouragement that it will give to those who through 
sheer fear have reduced their cost of living far below 
that which their income justifies. Many many fami- 
lies, influenced by the fact that the man next door or 
across the street is out of work and that many of 
their friends are living upon reduced compensatjpn, 
have trimmed their own expenses, not to what they 
could afford but to very much less than they could 
afford, with the result that retail sales languished, 
stores reduced personnel and purchases, factories 
shut down, largely as a result of what in its inception 
was an unnecessary condition of retrenchment. 

A member of an aristocratic New York club who 
happened to be connected with the clothing business 
remarked upon the shabby appearance of a luncheon 
table surrounded by financial men. He wagered that 
not one of them had bought a suit of clothes in a year. 
A newspaper man, his companion, knew many of the 
men at the table and took it upon himself to inquire as 
to whether or not the statement was a fact. To his 
surprise the statement was literally true—not one of 
the men had bought a new suit of clothes during that 
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Headlines and news reports which are encouraging. 


year, and the question was asked the week before 
Christmas. 

Truthful newspaper paragraphs concerning re- 
employment will go far toward building up a belief 
in improving conditions and after all that is one of 
the things that will stiffen individual morale. The 
prosperity of a nation is the multiple prosperity of its 
citizens. The health of a nation is in the industry of 
its citizens, and therefore if we are to see a return 
of substantial national prosperity every individual 
must be concerned in bringing it about. 

We have learned some deep and valuable lessons. 
The nation will be the richer if returning good times 
find us less profligate, less speculative, less frivolous. 


ACCORDING TO A BULLETIN RECENTLY RECEIVED 
FROM CHICAGO 


A pavilion which will be called the Home and In- 
dustrial Arts Building is to be erected as part of the 
Home & Industrial Arts Exhibit at the “A Century of 
Programs Exhibition” to be held in Chicago in 1933. 
This will comprise two main halls—Home Planning 
Hall, and Hall of Interior Decoration—which will be 
connected by a series of galleries devoted to the arts 
and crafts. Exhibits of heating and air conditioning, 
household appliances, accessories, building materials, 
home furnishings, interior decoration, etc., will be dis- 
played in the halls composing this pavilion. 
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“There were plenty of horrible examples of authentic Sheraton work.’’ Republished from Sheraton’s own book. 


FROM THE DIARY OF A DECORATOR 


INTERESTING COMMENT ON THE FURNITURE 
AND STYLES OF OTHER DAYS 


HAVE just finished a room that 1 am very proud 

of. It employs a lot of Mid-Victorian furniture 
that hertofore has been only tolerated because of being 
family pieces, and of sentimental value but always 
misfits in the house and subjects for apology. I have 
raised them to quiet dignity by an environment that’s 
sympathetic. 

The approbrium attached to 
Mid-Victorian furniture cabinet 
work, especially chairs and sofas, is 
to my mind never entirely justified 
because due usually to the awful 
walls, covered with garish papers, 
discordant carpets, stuffy curtains 
and a multiplicity of meaningless 
ornaments on the what-not. 

I took such a room and first 
painted the wood work a cream 
white. I stripped the walnut and 
rosewood chairs of their deadly cov- 
erings and re-upholstered them with 
gorgeous tapestry, brilliant in birds 
and flowers against a black back- 
ground. 

I used a plain taupe carpet cov- 
ering the entire floor. 

I used scatter rugs of Persian colorings with 
cheery chintzes and laces at the windows and a wall 
paper, parchment in color with pastoral and scenic 
subjects, after the style of Toile de Jouy. 

I used plenty of glass and lustre ware in the un- 
considered trifles of the room and candleabra on the 
mantel, the kind with the marble base and bronze 





Mid-Victorian, in gorgeous upholstering. ~ 


standards, in Indian figures, rich in cut glass prisms. 

Over the mantel I put a wide mirror, flat framed 
in mahogany, a thin gold line edging the glass surface 
and broke the stretch of wall space with appropriate 
etchings, farm scenes and Americana. I filied in when 
necessary with other Mid-Victorian pieces that I 
bought at second-hand and the room was successful, 
because, not only pleasing as an en- 
tirety, but reserving the sentiment as- 
sociated with the principal furniture. 

I often wonder why people who 
do Mid-Victorian rooms accentuate 
always the absurdities of the period, 
the gewgaws and amateur mon- 
strosities. 

One can modernize the Mid- 
Victorian just as we modernize 
French Provincial avoiding the things 
objectionable of the age. 

It is only a matter of discrimi- 
nation. 

We discriminate in the use 
of Chippendale or Sheraton fur- 
niture. We select the best and we 
have so discriminated that few of 
us realize that there was plenty of 
horrible stuff in the XVIII Century English. I illus- 
trate some authentic Sheraton pieces. 

For Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton I have 
the utmost respect but I could if we wished, hold up 
to ridicule some terrible atrocities from their work 
shops. 

They did so much work that they were much more 
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likely to once in a while fall from grace, than smaller 
cabinet makers whose limited output was of careful, 
affectionate study. 

A man who talks incessantly is bound to say 
something foolish. 

The wise cracker is sure to occasionally crack 
and the great English cabinet makers made more poor 
stuff than their American contemporaries, Gostelowe, 
Savery, Randolph, Goddard—simply as I have said, 
because of the vast product either made by them or 
recommended in their published works. 

I note in a New York newspaper a full page ad- 
vertisement of “Sheraton” furniture and there wasn’t 
a piece that was characteristically Sheraton in the 
whole lot. 

Sheraton like the other Georgian cabinet makers 
was never confined to limited lines; like Chippendale 
he used motifs from various sources and remember 
him for the good in his work, not the bad. 

We think of Hepplewhite for his heart and shield 
back chairs and sweeps and unbroken lines, square 
legs and fluted legs but Sheraton while frequently 
following the general effect stuck more to straight 
lines. 

Hepplewhite brought out his great book 1789, 
Sheraton 1791. It was a prolific age. There were 
many good cabinet makers and they overlapped each 
other, frequently followed the same forms, none of 
them got a copy-right on their work. What they didn’t 
pirate from each other they simply drew liberally 
from the French and the Classic and the Brothers 
Adam but I never feel that because a thing was ob- 
viously a Sheraton piece that it was necessarily good. 

I have in my scrap book some horrible examples 
that might go into a museum but they couldn’t go 
into my house. I am one of those who appreciate 
merit wherever and whenever I find it and it is a 
significant fact that nearly all the contemporary ad- 
vertising found in American newspapers during the 
late XVIII Century and early XIX Century as col- 
lected by Prime and preserved in the Pennsylvania 
Museum makes no reference to Chippendale or 
Sheraton or Shearer, Crunden or Carter. 

The English didn’t seem to have any better stand- 
ing in this country than our own cabinet makers whose 
work in the last few years has brought at auction such 
tremendous prices. Some time ago a friend of mine 
bought a sofa 

It was of the Federal type, very graceful. 

It was purchased at an auction sale in Paris and 
was brought to this country as an example of graceful 
form and honest construction. It was sent around to 
an upholsterer, stripped to the frame and covered and 
when the owner came ’round to look at the finished 
work, the upholsterer commented upon its beauty, and 
the owner explained that he got it in Paris. 
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“That’s funny” says the upholsterer, “the name 
of the maker was stamped in the inside of one of the 
side rails—F. Mohr & Company, New York.” 

It had probably been taken to Paris by some 
American as part of his furnishings abroad. It was 
a fine piece of work and made by the Father or Grand- 
father of my old friend Billy Mohr. 





AN ENLIGHTENING REPORT 
(Continued from page 26) 


grandparents ; no private place to read, or rest, or play, 
or entertain personal friends ; no chance to escape from 
the radio; too many people competing for a single 
bathroom; no convenient closets nor cupboards to 
store things—”’ are conclusions which will strike a 
universal cord in human experience. 

“Although,” says the report, “it is in the home 
that the child, even more than the adult, must find 
continuity of security, affections, intimacies, and 
loyalties,” the committee finds the mechanism of the 
house often thwarting and obstructing these aids to the 
child’s richest growth. 

The commonest defect discovered was lack of 
adequate storage space for children’s clothes and pos- 
sessions. Next in order came lack of playroom or 
workshop, lack of privacy, poor sleeping quarters, and 
inconvenient bath or none at all. 

In its constructive suggestions for adapting hous- 
ing to the mental needs of the occupants, the Commit- 
tee gives illustrations to prove that better planning of 
houses could do much without additional expense. 

“Application of principles of art to the planning, 
decoration and furnishing of houses will contribute 
much to the fine art of living. 

“There are hundreds of thousands of houses in 
this country,” says the Committee, “of which the ex- 
teriors represent an expenditure far above the quality 
of the furnishings within. 

“If the standards of home furnishing are to be 
raised,” reports the Committee, “sound, accurate, and 
authentic and unprejudiced advice regarding home 
interiors must be made available, and standards of 
merchandise must be bettered.” 

To effect these things the Committee has worked 
out a complete plan for an educational system with a 
central school for specialists at the core, and all the 
subordinate agencies for carrying the information 
down to the homemaker. 

The present volume is the seventh of the final 
reports of the President’s Conference to appear. Four 
more will be published in the near future. The vol- 
umes can be purchased for $1.15 each, from Dr. James 
Ford, Editor, President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership, Department of Commerce 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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ANTIQUES TASTEFULLY 
UTILIZED IN A PHILA= 
DELPHIA APARTMERNT 


See text on page 39 
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AN ADARTMERNT LIVING= 
ROOM FURNISHED CCM= 
PLETELY WITH FINE FX= 
AMBPLES OF THE ANTIQUE 


See text on opposite page 














ANTIQUES 
USED IN A 
CITY APARTMENT 


By Wm. MacPherson Hornor, }r. 


A FINE COLLECTION ADEQUATELY 
DISPLAYED AND IN CONSTANT USE 
IN A PHILADELPHIA HOME 


O most people, a quaint farmhouse, or stately 

mansion is thought necessary to advantageously 
display period furniture; yet in the very heart of 
Philadelphia, on the eighth floor of a modern building, 
is a handsomely furnished apartment, in which the 
beds, chairs, sofas, tables, bookcases, mirrors, side- 
board, clocks, desks and in fact every piece is a 
genuine antique for the most part emanating from the 
“Athens of America” (Philadelphia), such as might 
have glorified the home of any well-to-do citizen of 
the young metropolis generations ago. These valuable 
articles are not only for household adornment, but are 
in constant everyday use, as each has been for more 
than a century. The effective and homelike “cliff- 
dwelling” of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Eyre Wilson dem- 
onstrates what innate taste, culture and knowledge 
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A corner of the diningroom 


will produce. The collection represents the expendi- 
ture of much time, study and money, but the result is 
most gratifying as the accompanying illustrations 
justly prove. 

Upon entering the vestibule from the public hall, 
a visitor cannot but be amazed at the attractive simple 
spectacle before him. The serene steady ticking grand- 
father clock, constructed by an unrecorded maker of 
Frankford, now a part of Philadelphia, is in the cen- 
ter of the short wall space at the farther 
end. A card table with reeded blocks and 
legs fabricated by one of the many local 
skilled cabinetmakers ; a rare domestic bar- 
ometer bearing the name of a Quaker City 
craftsman; a cutlass; rapiers; daggers; 
well selected prints; and a Colonial Chip- 
pendale chair with web feet, cut-out splat 
and moulded back having a shell in the 
middle matching those on the hips, consti- 
tute the remaining decorations. 

The domestic quarters to one side, 
though not neglected by old time appoint- 
ments, are hardly as interesting as the rest 
of the suite. Across the hall through an 
open portal on the left, a large gilt convex 
mirror surmounted by a carved wood eagle 
and flanked by candlesticks, draws immedi- 





5 
An end wall of the diningroom. 
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In the corner cupboard are displayed a collection of fine china. 


ate attention to the well appointed dining room, two 
views of which are illustrated on page 39. The 
sconce, like all the elements of this veritable collec- 
tor’s paradise, is a rarity, and the individual items are 
indeed worthy of detailed study from the pictures. 
Below the looking-glass is the substantial Heppelwhite 
sideboard, displaying to advantage the beautiful knife 
boxes and silver, which though made many years ago 
are of constant utility. A high case clock, American 
arm and side chairs, of the Chippendale 
type, an inlaid serving table complementing 
the sideboard, corner cupboards and a drop- 
leaf mahogany table comprise the principal 
furnishings of the esthetical diningroom. 
The mahogany corner closet, with its old 
polished brass “H’’-hinges contains a very 
choice collection of Waterford and other 
fine glasses, in addition to a number of his- 
torical blue platters and plates depicting 
American scenes. Between the cupboards 
stands an exquisitely proportioned inlaid 
side-table, whereon are placed four candle- 
sticks of classic form, the shapely urn and 
servers. At the top of this page will be seen 
a second old triangular cabinet, filled 
with carefully selected china and _ re- 
plete with precious “finds,” notably the little 


Comfort and dignity happily combined. 
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cup-plates, some of which are of the composite va- 
riety, hardly distinguishable on the bottom shelves. 

The hospitality and elegance of the ample living- 
room illustrated on pages 37 and 38, impress one 
with the urbanity of the occupants. Just within the 
door-way, the end wall is almost obscured by a deli- 
cately inlaid Sheraton card table and a singularly com- 
modious old Philadelphia wing bookcase, also of ma- 
hogany, measuring ten feet wide by ten feet in height, 
abounding behind glass doors and wooden cupboards, 
with many excessively scarce literary treasures. It is 
beyond the scope of this description to even mention 
the numerous desirable, and in fact unique items, but 
suffice it to say that here are the first editions of the 
classics of Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Scott, interesting volumes illustrated by Cruik- 
shank, Rowlandson, Leech and others, as well as 
presentation copies, autograph letters, and manuscripts 
of renowned authors, all in pristine condition with the 
necessary “points,” as called for by the most exacting 
bibliographers and required by fastidious connoisseurs. 
Then too, there is a delectable selection of informative 
histories and antique authorities. 

A .gracefully shaped, richly upholstered sofa and 
an effectively carved ball-and-claw foot Philadelphia 
Chippendale wing chair, covered with pink brocade, 
provide convenient and comfortable places for read- 
ing. Next to this fireside chair is a superb early ma- 
hogany “lowboy,” that is certainly a perfect little gem, 
over which hangs a Queen Anne mirror, while on the 
right stands a light mahogany inlaid clock of exquisite 
workmanship. Across the room on the left, is a 
lovely secretary-bookcase of similar design and 
beauty as that of the clock. Here is another reposi- 
tory for literary acquisitions, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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OPERATING LOSSES Dis eae 


BUSINESS HEALTH 


TO DRAIN CABDPITAL RESERVES If TO 
DEPLETE A CONCERN’S LIFE BLOOD AND 
OFTEN THREATENS ITS EXISTENCE 


T IS surely a peculiar condition of business that per- 
mits the existence of circumstances through which 
large scale businesses operate at a stupendous loss. An 
article in a trade magazine recently published the fact 
that one large carpet manufacturer had sustained an 
operating loss for the first six months of 1932 of 
$582,782. In the same issue the statement was made 
that another carpet manufacturer in its semi-annual 
report listed a total operating loss of $969,485.72. 
These statements are perhaps not completely typi- 
cal of conditions in the carpet 
trade, but when losses like these 


In the upholstery industry and in the lace curtain 
industry, on the other hand, control is not in the hands 
of the larger producers, but is weakened by the num- 
bers of small producers, the aggressive competition 
from which is a serious handicap to the legitimate 
profits of the substantial organizations. 

There is no form of protection against cut-price 
competition that can be vouchsafed to manufacturers 
of any industry. The little fellow, the new-comer, in 
any line of business, in his struggle to make a start 
will often go profitless, or at 
least be satisfied with a great 








are sustained by two of the fore- 





most representative firms in the 
business, it is significant of a 








general condition that is far 
from healthy. 

It is not our province to ex- 
plain the reasons for these 
losses not to emphasize the 
serious jeopardy which such 
losses naturally create, but it 





deal less in the way of profit 
than the larger manufacturer can 
afford to accept. 

There are no signs that 
would indicate a way of over- 
coming this type of competition. 
It has existed always, and prob- 
ably always will. The only hope 
of the larger plant in the possi- 
bility of rehabilitating profits is 





seems to us that in the contem- 


Some people think 


it is a quite simple 


to produce materials of better 


plation of such figures there is 
a very solemn and serious warn- 


matter for a manufacturer to close down 
his mill and declare a holiday until condi- 
tions approve. 


style, of greater stability than 
the price cutter, and to carry on 














ing to all. manufacturers who 
have been forced into the class 
of worse than profitless manufacturing. 

In many industries the last two years have de- 
veloped a theory of holding trade at any cost. As a 
theory for the purpose of overcoming a temporary 
slump it may have had its advantages, but just as 
surely as that no man can give away money and keep 
it, just so surely merchandise continuously sold at a 
loss will deplete capital reserves. And capital re- 
serves are the life blood of a manufacturing enter- 
prise, without which its existence is seriously 
jeopardized. 

The carpet manufacturing industry is an industry 
of large unit capitalization. Perhaps to some extent 
it is afflicted with small price cutting parasites, but to 
a great extent the control of conditions is in the 
hands of the larger concerns. 


business with those who appreci- 
ate quality and fair dealing. 

To be “in the red” as a manufacturer for a single 
year, provided that firm in prosperous times has laid up 
substantial reserve, is not necessarily an overwhelming 
disaster. It is a condition to be most strenuously 
avoided, but there are those who believe that it is the 
lesser of two evils. 

For those unfortunate enough to have nothing 
but a depleted capital as the result of a year’s manu- 
facturing endeavor, we are sincerely sympathetic, but 
we do believe that the man who knowingly faces a 
profitless price on his merchandise for the sake of 
ruining his competitor or debauching an industry 
will some day wish that he had been less profligate - 
with both his time and his money. 

There is a great deal to be said in favor of con- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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A VIEW IN THE LOUNGE 
ABOARD THE NEW S&S. §. 
MANHATTAN 





AMERICA'S 
NEWEST LINER 


SOME NOTES OF THE 
DECORATION OF THE 
S.S. MANHATTAN 


HE decorative furnishings of the S.S. 

Manhattan, the latest and largest of 
the fast growing fleet of cabin vessels, are 
worthy of comment. The first passenger 
ship built in the United States for the trans- 
Atlantic service in many years is a prod- 
uct of no one period, but presents an inter- 
esting variety of Oriental, semi-Oriental, 
and Occidental interior art. 

The Palm Court, rich in color and 
lavish in detail, is truly Oriental as interpreted by the 
Chinese Chippendale style. Salmon rose, lacquer red, 
faded blue, lemon yellow, antique gold, and black are 
the predominating colors set against a background of 
beige and silver. Delicately executed wall panels in 
lacquer colorings on a silver background as executed 
by Aldo Lazzerini depict Chinese life and garden 
scenes. Pilaster, columns and ceiling beams are traced 
with Chinese lattice work or wandering floral stream- 
ers. The long French windows are hung with ivory 
curtains. Mahogany chairs covered in gold embroid- 
ered black fabric are among the most outstanding 
pieces. 

Other mahogany or overstuffed Chinese Chip- 
pendale chairs and divans are covered in a variety of 
colorful damasks, brocades ,and velours. Chinese 
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A cabin in one of the de luxe suites 


rugs in soft tones blend with the surroundings. 

Quite a different atmosphere prevails in the re- 
strained semi-classic Georgian lounge shown on page 
42. Here walnut paneled walls reaching two decks 
high with fluted pilasters crowned by a carved cornice 
lend a formal dignity to this grand salon. . A grace- 
fully shaped ceiling panel has a rich painting of the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac on a background of azure 
blue as executed by Lazzerini. Bayed window re- 
cesses with pillared entrances break the flat wall sur- 
face on either side of the room. Over each bay is a 
lunette in oils symbolizing the four elements, air, 
earth, fire, and water. The two large windows on 
either side of the bays are hung with rich claret-toned 
damask with a shaped velvet valance of the same 
shade. The same color damask softens the lines of 
the bay windows, while light gold glass 
curtains are used throughout. 

The procenium arch of the musicians’ 
stage is ornamented with carving in the 
manner of Grinling Gibbons. The damask 
arch drapery as well as the velvet drop cur- 
tains are claret, matching the window over- 
drapes. 

At the aft end of the room is a con- 
cealed altar, the background of which has 
an appropriate ecclesiastical painting. The 
furniture consists of a pleasing mixture of 
William and Mary, Queen Anne, and 
Georgian types covered in cut velvets, bro- 
cades, damasks, and tapestries. The prin- 
cipal fabric colorings are tan, faded blue, 

(Continued on page 60) 





The nursery offers the children comfort and entertainment. 
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WHAT IS A GEORGIAN BACKGROUND 


66 J BELIEVE,” writes a correspondent, “that few 

decorators have a definite idea of the background 
of any of the Georgian rooms. They know the fur- 
niture and have chintz or cretonne in mind, but that’s 
all. Is there any source of information on the syb- 
ject?” 

I know of nothing more authoritative than that 
published on the authority of W. & J. Halfpenny 
whose work was of the period. I quote from 
Strange’s book on the subject. 

“An ordinary living room had a wainscoting the 
height of a chair; the upper part had a wall paper, 
which latter mode came into fashion about the year 
1700, and was usual about this time (1750). This 
room would have a plain plastered cornice, the chim- 
ney-piece round the opening having a marble slab, or 
sometimes a slab of Portland stone. The rest of the 
chimney-piece would be of wood—more or less carved 
according to the means of the owner. A better room 
would be wainscotted right the way up to the cornice, 
with quarter-round and flat panels, and the chimney- 
piece with plain marble slabs round the opening, with 
ornaments in wood. 

“Another way for a best room, say a saloon, 
would be to have a wainscot, chair high, and the re- 
maining height to be stuccoed in panels with enriched 
ornaments and cornice; the chimney-piece of marble 
enriched (carved) in wood with flowers and festoons. 

“The hall was still paved, as in earlier times, with 
Portland Stone and black marble planned out in dia- 
monds, etc. 

“The floors in the saloon would be wainscot, or 
best deal, dowelled, 

“The library was wainscoted to the top, with 
wood cornice. 

“Some of the best rooms were wainscotted dado 
height, and battened for hangings—that is for wall- 
papers, tapestry or silk panels. 

“Billiard rooms had second-best deal floors; the 
wall wainscotted dado height, and stuccoed with black 
modillion plaster cornice. 

“Mahogany was mostly used about this time for 
handrails of stairs, and sometimes for the balusters 
of same. 

“It was the school of Chippendale that used 
mahogany so extensively. 

“Of course, exceptions must be made in the case 
of mansions where mahogany was more extensively 


om ae ae 


used, but the exceptions are rare.” 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB TO REMOVE 


HE Art-In-Trades Club, an organization which 
has been the center of many important activities 
in the New York decorative field, having within its 
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membership representatives of many branches of dec- 
orative enterprise, is removing from the quarters occu- 
pied by them at 34 East 38th Street, as a clubhouse, 
for a period of about ten years. 

The organization, which grew out of the decora- 
tive classes at the West Side Y. M. C. A. under the 
tutelage of Frank Alvah Parsons, has been in existence 
about twenty-five years, and during this period has 
grown to an outstanding position in the field of dec- 
orative interests. 

Under present conditions the club quarters in 
East 38th Street are more extensive than the member- 
ship requires and for this reason the building has been 
leased by the holding organization and, about Septem- 
ber 20, the club will occupy a two story division in the 
Hotel Lombardy at 111 East 56th Street, with separate 
street entrance. 

The date of the formal opening will shortly be 
announced to the club members and the club will enter 
upon a new chapter in its history. 





THE CARPET LABEL OF QUALITY 


OLLOWING the meeting of the Institute of 

Carpet Manufacturers of America Inc., on 
August 24, announcement was made of the “Institute 
Quality Label” which is expected to be in the hands 
of manufacturers on or before October 1. The adop- 
tion of this label has occupied manufacturing execu- 
tives and the Institute personnel for many months, 
with the result that the following statement will be 
affixed in label form on all carpets woven by Institute 
members: “Weave truth with trust. This label is 
issued by the Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., and this fabric guaranteed by maker as 
an approved Institute quality.” Labels will also bear 
the manufacturer’s name. 

Members of the Institute will not be allowed to 
attach the labels to any fabric not meeting the Institute 
specifications. 

The labels will be attached to first grade finished 
fabrics only. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


HE drapery shown on page 45 is rather formal in 

character, consisting of an embroidered and scal- 

loped lambrequin and a pair of flounced glass curtains. 

A novel feature of the drapery is the tasseled rosettes 

which embellish the top of the lambrequin and also the 
tie-backs. 

There is no complicated cutting in connection with 
the lambrequin which may be laid out to scale consid- 
ering that the illustration represents a window 5 feet 
wide by 7 feet 6 inches high to the bottom of the apron 
and the cornice 10 feet 6 inches frong the floor. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH'S DRAPERY SUGEESTION 


For description, see opposite page 
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WITH THE 
BUYERS & SELLERS 


Leary—Arthur V. Leary, for the past three years 
associate editor and manager of the New York office 
of the Furniture Index, has been appointed to admin- 
ister certain plans and activities in connection with the 
Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of America Inc., 
making his headquarters at the offices of the Institute 
in the Chrysler Building. Mr. Leary is also secretary 
and treasurer of the Floor Covering Advertising Club, 
an organization of advertising and sales personnel in 
the floor covering industry which he was largely in- 
strumental in creating two years ago. 

Moutton—Arthur Moulton, upholstery buyer for 
the R. H. White Co., is receiving the sympathy of his 
friends in the death of his wife in the Portland Hos- 
pital, Portland, Maine, while they were vacationing at 
Cape Elizabeth. Services were held from his home at 
77 Harvard Ave., Medford, Mass., on Friday, August 
19th at 2:30. 


Boyce—George R. Boyce, well-known to the trade 
through former connections with Cheney Bros. and 
J. H. Thorp & Co., has joined the staff of the Geo. P. 
Reinhard Co., and will represent the firm’s interests 
calling upon decorators, architects, etc., in the State 
of New Jersey and Rockland County, N. Y. 

Stone—Frederick Meade Stone, well-known up- 
holstery representative, has recently joined the sales 
force of Freeman Qualtiy Fabrics Corp., covering New 
York State and the East. 

Levy—Benjamin R. Levy is now representing the 
Lawrence Curtain Co. Inc., calling on the larger de- 
partment stores in the Metropolitan territory. 

Prersoc—T. H. Piersol, formerly with the G. M. 
McKelvey Co., Youngstown, Ohio, as drapery buyer, 
has engaged with the J. W. Knapp Co., Lansing, Mich., 
in a similar capacity. 

Dopce—R. A. Dodge, formerly buyer of several 
home furnishings departments with the R. H. White 
Co., Boston, has been made buyer of the rug and 
drapery department of Hecht Bros., Baltimore. 

CorseTt—Mr. Corbett, for many years vice- 
president and general manager of the John M. Caren 
Co., and Dwight Matthews, for twenty-five years 
buyer for the drapery department of the same firm, 
are now managing the drapery department of the 
Dunn-Taft Co., Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Matthews was 
recently in New York selecting goods. 
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McBripe—Francis M. McBride, Philadelphia rep- 
resentative of several wholesale upholstery firms, has 
removed to 1020 Arch St. 


Woop—Harold Wood, who joined Stern Brothers 
September 1, to take charge of buying for the drapery 
and upholstery departments, resigned a similar posi- 
tion with Stewart & Co., Baltimore, where he had been 
since October, 1930. Prior to this position he was for 
some time with Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, and was 
assistant to the buyer when he resigned this connec- 
tion two years ago, 

Harrincton—M. A. Harrington, for over four- 
teen years identified with one of the leading decorative 
firms of Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed manager of 
the interior decorating section of the Duffee-Freeman 
Furniture Co. of that city. Mr. Harrington has had 
a wide experience, having graduated from the Me- 
chanics Art Institute of New York and having been 
connected with B. Altman & Co., Arnold Constable & 
Co. and McGibbon & Co. He is also an accredited 
member of the American Institute of Interior Dec- 
orators. 


Torrey-HanratH—George A. Torrey is repre- 
senting the Moss Rose Mfg. Co. in the Chicago met- 
ropolitan area, and Paul T. Hanrath, as road repre- 
sentative, is traveling out of Chicago for that part of 
the middlewestern area formerly covered by Leon 
S. Fox. 


Lee—Raymond H. Lee, covering New York 
State, Pennsylvania, and New England for the past 
fifteen years, will, beginning August 15th, represent 
the Kent-Strauss Co. and Mayer-Neumaier Corp. 
through the above territory. 


Wo.ttn—M. E. Wolin has been appointed buyer 
of linens, art embroidery, art needlework and gifts at 
the New York headquarters of the Hahn Department 
Store. Mr. Wolin was formerly associated with Sid- 
ney S. Anhalt in the drapery section. 


BaRTMANN—Joseph T. Bartmann of the firm of 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc., is retiring from the business 
and his interest is being taken over by his partner. 
The business will be continued under the same name 
without change of policy. 


LarsEN—George Larsen has resigned from the 
American Pile Fabric Company as director and vice- 
president and will devote all of his time to the interest 
of the T. M. James Co., window shade manufacturers 
with whom he has been for some time. 


Mason—Fred Mason, formerly with Queen Cur- 
tain Co., is now associated with John W. Conquest of 
Boston, in the sales department. 


Hinck—H. Hinck has assumed charge of the 


house furnishings, upholstery and toy departments 
with Mac Baines, Inc., Roanoke, Va. 











Younc—Jack O. Young, formerly for twelve 
years with the Zenith Mills covering various territories, 
has engaged with A. Theo. Abbott & Co. to cover the 
Metropolitan district, the New York Central line for 
New York State, and the principal cities of the Middle- 
west with headquarters in the New York office, of 
which he will have charge. 


OBITUARY 
A 


Attce E. NEALE 


NDER date of August 25th New York newspa- 

pers carried the account of the death of Alice E. 
Neale, decorator and designer, one of the first women 
in the United States to enter this business. Miss 
Neale was born in Boston and at the age of seventeen, 
went abroad to study in the South Kensington School 
of Design in London. After several years of study 
she returned to the United States and began to under- 
take decorative commissions in all quarters of the 
country. Her specialty was houses on large estates 
and since she had been trained in architecture and 
landscape gardening as well as interior decoration, she 
was able to fashion an estate as a harmonious whole. 
In recent years Miss Neale opened offices in Boston 
and Chicago as branches of her office in the Heckscher 
Bldg., New York. A sister, Fannie C. Neale survives. 


Wm. H. RoMaAINE 


Wm. H. Romaine, for many years Western rep- 
resentative for Portage Draperies Co., died on Sun- 
day, August 14th in New York City. Mr. Romaine 
was seventy-two years of age and had been ill for the 
past six months. The deceased had represented vari- 
ous firms in his long career as traveling man, and was 
one of the best known salesmen in the upholstery and 
curtain industry. 


Joun F. SEti 


John F. Sell, president of Sell Bros. Co., depart- 
ment store, Sheboygan, Wis., died August 25. He was 
sixty-nine years old and started the business in 1900 
with his brother Frank, and Henry Weaver. 

His widow and three children survive him. 


ALFRED B. CLAUSEN 
Alfred B. Clausen, Chicago manager for the 
National Furniture Credit Bureau, died at his home in 
Evanston, Ill., Friday afternoon, August 12. 
Funeral services were held Monday, August 15, 
at his boyhood home in Winona, Mich. 


CHARLES GIMBEL 
Charles Gimbel, vice-president and one of the 
founders of Gimbel Brothers, died Sept. 9th at his 
home in Lake Placid, N. Y. The deceased was sev- 
enty years of age and was apparently in good health 
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but died in his sleep from an attack of the heart. 

He is survived by a widow, a daughter, and his 
son, Adam Gimbel, president of Saks & Co., as well as 
his brothers, Ellis A. and Daniel, of Philadelphia. 

The funeral was held at his late residence, 250 S. 
17th St., Philadelphia, and the remains interred in the 
family vault in Mount Sinai Cemetery. 


A REVEALING LETTER 
In a letter recently delivered to the Incorporated 
Institute of British Decorators, Wm. R. Moore, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Interior Decorators, 
very exactly outlined the genesis and aims of the insti- 
tute. 
Mr. Moore wrote in part as follows: 


“|. The practice of the Art of Interior Decoration 
as it is known in the United States has developed 
during a period of thirty to forty years through vary- 
ing stages of uncertainty. 

During the past several years the profession—or 
business—has more and more been invaded by a vast 
horde of self-styled decorators. 

There have been no restrictions—no curbing hand— 
no definite demands as to ability or responsibility. 

The pretty arrangement of a room seemed to be a 
fairly general idea of the work. 

Second-hand shops all became antique dealers, 

Upholstery repair shops all “did’ interior decorat- 
ing. 

Society women required no other recommendations, 
and our numbers were multiplied by a super abundance 
of amateurs. It all seemed so simple to the un- 
initiated. 

At last there was felt the need for reform—by all of 
those who were qualified, either through education or 
through long years of grinding practical experience, to 
amalgamate their interests in effort to achieve some 
protection. 

It is because of this great need for reform, in order 
that the legitimate decorators might place themselves 
upon a standing of dignity in the community, that just 
over a year ago a little group of intrepid individuals 
with serious intent, with a purpose and a vision, band- 
ed themselves together in effort to alleviate some of 
these wrongs. 

They met in conference at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and there emerged the American Institute of Interior 
Decorators, 

Born of necessity—mothered by a deep love of the 
work—fathered by a fighting spirit of self-preserva-~ 
tion—it now numbers fourteen Chapters covering 
forty-four states and includes among its membership 
between five and six hundred of the most representa- 
tive decorators in all parts of the country. 

It recognizes and aims to correct many abuses which 
have crept in. It definitely establishes for its members 
a prescribed status; and we hope it will carry to the 
public an assurance of a standardization of quality in 
the work. 

Standards have been set high—aims and ideals 
higher, and eligibility requirements are fairly strict. 

With a membership which shall enlist only those 
decorators who believe in these aims, who will abide 
by these standards, it is believed that we shall achieve 

a measure of our hopes. 

One of our expectations is for more stringent de- 
mands for education. As the years go by this will 
doubtless become a paramount qualification for admit- 
ance to our ranks.” 


HE drapery department in the Goerke Department 
Store, Newark, is now being operated by the S. 
P. Brown Co., Inc. 
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OF ESTIMATING 


ILLUSTRATED 


SERIES OUTLINING THE PRINCIPLES OF ESTIMAT= 
ING MATERIAL QUANTITIES FOR DRADPERIES 


HE window diagramed in Figure 5 somewhat re- 

sembles the window in diagram 4. It differs in 

that it is a bay window composed of angles, whereas 

the bow window of Diagram 4 was a curve. Bay win- 

dows are commonly met with in individual houses and 

sometimes in apartments, They are, therefore, a com- 
mon problem in decorative drapery work. 

The window shown in Diagram number 5 is 
usually treated by considering the three windows as a 
set although in cases where there is a wide wall space 
between the center window and those adjoining it the 
three separate treatments are sometimes applied to the 
individual windows. 

In Figure 5A the three windows are simply 
treated by glass curtains topped with a three piece 


lambrequin of embroidery or a figured material. A- 


slight saving can be made in the material required for 
the curtains by ending the curtains just above the bot- 


ie 





tom of the lambrequin, a scheme that is usually only 
resorted to if there is a shortage of material as it is 
preferable always to have the curtains full length so 
that in case the lambrequin is removed the windows 
are still presentable. 

The three pairs of curtains, which are just a little 
less than two yards long, could be made out of 12 to 
12% yards of plain material. The lambrequin, which 
is 10% inches deep, would require three widths of a 
50-inch damask or other figured material because it 
would be necessary to center the pattern on the lam- 
brequin in each of the windows, and in order to match 
the pattern a full yard and a half might need to be cut 
in two in order to get the proper repeat. This calcula- 
tion, therefore, could only be determined with the 
actual goods in hand. 

(Further illustrations on following pages; remain- 


der of text on page 52.) 
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Figure 5B is a treatment not uncommon in large 
rooms. With the exception of the glass curtains, the 
entire drapery has been brought out to the face of the 
wall defining the window opening. The recess in this 
case has been further embellished with a window seat. 
The lambrequin across the top of the opening is 13 
feet 6 inches long and 22 inches deep. It would re- 
quire four widths of 50-inch plain material or 2% 
yards as a minimum. The calculation only allows-an 
inch to turn over at top and bottom of the lambrequin. 
If covered with plain material that would not show the 
variation in shade. A saving might be made by using a 
half width and running it the length of the lambrequin. 

The curtains which are 11 feet long would re- 
quire 74 yards and about 27 yards of trimming. Sash 
curtain requirements will be the same as indicated for 
Figure 5A. 

Figure 5C shows a three-piece lambrequin or a 
single lambrequin sufficiently flexible to bend at the 
angles of the window, with glass curtains and side 
curtains reaching to the top of the baseboard. The 
side curtains will finish 8 feet 9 inches and will there- 
fore require 3 yards of material for each. The sash 
curtains will require the same quantity as Figure 5A, 
and the lambrequin, which is 18 inches deep at the 
deepest point, will require three widths 20 inches deep 
for covering purposes, Fringe requirements had best 
be calculated on a pattern although if the exact shape 
of our illustration is followed, 10 yards of fringe 
should be ample for the lambrequin, and 9% yards of 
the curtains. 


Figure 5D shows the use of a deep lambrequin 
fringe as a decoration for the top of the windows 
with sill length glass curtains and over-curtains reach- 
ing a little below the window apron. These curtains 
are 8 feet, 3 inches long and will require approximate- 
ly 11% yards of plain material. The glass curtains 
are trimmed with a deep fringe and the center pair 
of over-curtains is trimmed on both sides and bottom. 

The requirements for the lambrequin of Figure 
5E are similar to that of Figure 5D, that is that it 
should be a three picce lambrequin or a single length 
flexible enough to bend at the corners. Requirements 
for the covering will be the same and both should be 
backed by either a buckram or a compo-board stiffen- 
ing. Trimming requirements for this lambrequin 
should be calculated from a scale pattern. The sash 
curtains will require 12 to 12% yards. The over 
curtains in this case are sill length including fringe, 
the total length of the curtains being 7 feet, 6 inches 
and with three inch cutting allowance will consume 
10% yards for the four curtains. 


The center pair of curtains are fringed on both 
sides and bottom as is the case with Figure 5D, 
and calculation must be made accordingly. 
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Figure 5F introduces a different form of top, be- 
ing composed of seven festoons caught together and 
finished at each end with a piece of galoon or braid 
trimming. These festoons have a depth of 14 inches 
finished and will require 34 yards of half width mate- 
rial each; cut to shape and pleated, then joined to- 
gether. The total material will be 5% yards, 5 yards 
of fringe, and 1% yards of braid trimming. The three 
pairs of glass curtains will be the same as indicated 
in previous figures consuming 12 to 12% yards of 
goods, and the side curtains, reaching almost to the 
floor, will be 9 feet 9 inches long requiring with cut- 
ting allowance, 3% yards or 6% yards for the pair. 

In the sketching of these various diagrams it will 
be noticed that a large variety of schemes has been 
developed—over-curtains which come to the sash, 
over-curtains which come just below the apron, over- 
curtains which come to the top of the baseboard, and 
over-curtains which come to the floor at the window. 
The over-curtains of Figure 5B come to the floor 
from the ceiling line. The glass curtains in each case 
are sill length and in the case of Figure 5D are 
trimmed with a deep fringe. Therefore, the six alter- 
native schemes here shown represent a wide variety of 
treatments, and by combining parts of one with parts 
of another a still greater variety becomes possible. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 32) 
to carry on a business in Oriental rugs. A store is 
conducted at 1517 Clay Street. 

The Giambruno Studios have moved to a new 
location at 1309 Sutter Street, San Francisco. A spe- 
cialty is made of draperies, upholstery work, rugs and 
furniture to special order. 

The Standard Curtain Mills has opened for busi- 
ness at 854 Geary Street, San Francisco, to do a retail 
business. Curtains, draperies and upholstery work 
is featured, with the work done in a shop on the 
premises, 

The Consolidated Trimming Corporation, 442 
Post Street, is furnishing the trimmings for use in 
the decoration of the War Memorial Opera House 
and the Veterans’ Building nearing completion in San 
Francisco’s Civic Center. 

Harvey Bennett, formerly of Los Angeles, has 
joined the decorative staff of the John Breuner Com- 
pany at San Francisco. 

Raymond Gould, interior decorator of Los An- 
geles, was a visitor at San Francisco in August, mak- 
ing the trip north in connection with some work being 
done at Pebble Beach. 

William Meyers, buyer of draperies for the base- 
ment section of The Emporium, San Francisco, is 
making a trip to the Eastern markets. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


THE New York office of the Pennsylvania Tapestry 

Co. is now situated in the firm’s new quarters at 
267 Fifth Ave. 

A LINE OF HIGH CLASS FURNITURE FRAMES 
AUGMENTED by recent importations from Italy, the 

Italian Furniture Frame Corp., is now showing a 
complete line of the highest type of furniture frames 
of all periods. An illustrated catalogue has recently 
been issued by the firm to be sent to decorators and 


manufacturers who request it. The company occupies 
an entire floor at 22 W. 19th St., New York. 


A NEW PILE FABRIC CONCERN 
Joan Plush Mills, Inc., have entered the field of 
weaving of pile fabrics at Central Falls, R. I. 
This concern was started by David Ansin of the Royal 
Textile Co., which company will act as sole selling 
agents for “Joan Fabrics.” The main office of the 
Joan Plush Mills will be at 197 Friend St., Boston. 


THE RECENTLY FORMED ARKWRIGHT ASSOCIATES 
A NEw concern of mill representatives under the name 

of Arkwright Associates has been formed by 
George E. Yuille, Lawrence Renneisen, and Walter A. 
Phillips. An office has been established at 40 E. 34th 
St., and the various lines represented by them are on 
display at this office and will be shown by the members 
of the firm on the road. 














BUYS DERRYVALE STOCK AND SAMPLES 
Stock and samples of the Derryyale Linen Co. have 


been purchased from Meinhard Greeff & Co., fac- 
tors, by Hasbrouck-Turkington, Inc., and removed to 
509 Madison Ave., 15th floor, New York, where a 
showroom has been established. Both members of 
the new firm were formerly associated with the Derry- 
vale Linen Co. 

U. S. PILE FABRICS ADDS TO SELLING FORCE 
Tue U. S. Pile Fabric Corp., have added sales repre- 

sentatives in the following territories: Henry 
Froula—Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Middle West— 
including Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Illinois, and Missouri; Roy Stanley— 
Box 550—Atlanta, Georgia, South, Southwest, Indi- 
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ana and Ohio; Edward F. Long—40 E. 34th St., New 
York, New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland. 





FORMER NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE ENTERS 
GENERAL SELLING FIELD 


F’, R. Cocsweti, formerly New England representa- 

tive of M. H. Rogers, Inc., and in charge of their 
Boston office, is establishing a Boston office of his 
own for the representation of various lines. Asso- 
ciated with him will be his brother, W. J. Cogswell, 
and one of the lines which they will carry for the 
entire New England territory is that of Morton Bros., 
Inc. 


NEW IN THE SAMUEL RICH LINE 

AMonc the new numbers in the line of the Samuel 

Rich Co., Inc., New York, are a number of organ- 
zine silk damasks in French and Italian designs, to- 
gether with brocatelles, French Brocaded patterns and 
multi-color floral in the manner of brocades with real 
tinsel threads. The brocatelles are made of organzine 
silk yarns with lines. Also being shown is a line of 
stripe velvets and a variety of tapestries and friezettes. 


INTRODUCING GLAZED LINEN 
SoMETHING entirely new in a drapery fabric is being 
introduced by F. Schumacher & Co., in the form 
of a glazed linen, said to be the first time such material 
has been offered for sale. 

This new fabric is particularly adaptable to library 
and living-room purposes, offices or clubs, being a rich 
colorful material of substantial weight with the extra 
advantage of a glazed finish. 





The “Lily” pattern, new in the line of the Atkinson, Fenlon Co., Inc. 
A cretonne in five colors made as a soft, semi-glazed or full glazed fabric. 
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MAAG FURNISHES S.S. MANHATTAN TRIMMINGS 

A™MoncG those whose workmanship has contributed 

to the beauty and luxury of the new S. S. Man- 
hattan’s equippment, Edward Maag, Inc. was se- 
lected to make all the trimmings used on the boat, a 
contract of considerable responsibility, and executed in 
close cooperation with the requirements of the decora- 
tors. In the past six years this firm has made all of 
the trimmings for the six largest hotels in New York 
City, also for a number of clubs, theatres and private 
homes, as well as for several of the largest steamships. 


NEW IMPORTERS OF INDIAN WARES 
THe East India Trading Company, with headquarters 
at 230 Fifth Ave., are importing a complete line 
of East India prints, Numdah rugs, etc. This firm 
are manufacturers of the goods they offer in this mar- 
ket and their products are priced accordingly. All 
goods are shipped from stock in New York. 

Larger quarters have just been taken at the ad- 
dress above mentioned and by the time this magazine 
reaches our readers the display will be completely in- 
stalled in their new quarters which adjoin their old 





quarters on the same floor. 


MERROW MACHINE CO. TO EXHIBIT IN SOUTH 
At tHE Tenth Southern Textile Exposition to be held 
in Greenville, S. C., on October 17-22, the Merrow 
Machine Co. of Hartford, Conn., makers of the Mer- 
row High Speed Trimming and Overseaming, Over- 
edging, Plain Crochet, and Shell Stitch Machines, will 
occupy Section 203. 












































































A Chinese lampas shown by the Seeley Scalamandre Co. For 
description see text on this page. 
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The booth will be in charge of the companies’ 
Southern sales representatives, E. W. Hollister and R. 
B. Moreland. 


BIGELOW-SANFORD CARPET CO. LEASE NEW SHOW- 
ROOM AND OFFICE SPACE 


THE Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., one of the 

oldest and largest carpet companies in the United 
States, has leased 65,000 sq. ft. of space in the build- 
ing at the northwest corner of Madison Ave. and 3lst 
St. The space includes the entire ground floor store 
and mezzanine, having a frontage of 148 feet on the 
westerly side of Madison Ave., and 110 feet on the 
northerly side of 31st St. The store has a ceiling 
height of over twenty feet and a full basement. 

In addition to the ground floor, the firm have 
taken the entire second and third floors for additional 
showrooms and executive offices. This new lease of 
the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. brings this firm into 
a district that has for several years been the center of 
wholesale carpet interests. 

Possession of the new quarters is to be taken, fol- 
lowing alterations, some time before January 16, the 
date determined upon as the spring opening date for 
floor covering interests. The building is to be named 
for the new tenant and may be known as the “Bigelow 
Weavers Building.” 





NEW IN THE SEELEY SCALAMANDRE CO. LINE 
A™ownc the new fabrics of Seeley Scalamandre Co., 

Inc., is an interesting Chinese lampas which is illus- 
trated on this page. This charming fabric comes in 
two colorings—Wedgewood blue on a silver ground, 
and green and silver on a black ground, both fifty 
inches wide. 

They have also several lovely new organzines 
some in plain silk and others in bourrette and plain 
silk. Two outstanding numbers in this type of fabric 
are characteristic of the Directoire influence, one hav- 
ing a large medallion type motif in two-tone silver, 
and the other smaller designs on a trellis background, 
in green and gold. 

Two herring bone sateens are also being featured, 
one with the weave running across the material and the 
other running lengthwise. Both are in plain colorings. 





MORTON SUNDOUR CO.’S NEW OFFICES 
THE new quarters of the Morton Sundour Co. at 444 

Madison Avenue, have been equipped and decorat- 
ed in a manner that, without being extravagant, is 
richly impressive. The plain plastered openings of 
the rooms have been framed in Tudor-Gothic carried 
out in rich brown oak. 

Turning to the right in the corridor, which one 
enters from the elevator, one finds through an oak 




















framed archway the main showroom with its oak 
shelving where samples are neatly and conveniently 
arranged. There are three showrooms to which the 
cabinets form natural divisions, the first being devoted 
to Donegal rugs, the second and third to drapery and 
upholstery fabrics. A distinctive feature of the shelv- 
ing is the fact that it provides for samples only for a 
part of the partition length, the balance which would 
be in line with a buyer while examining samples is 
‘left completely plain so that no color contrast from 
samples may interfere with his attention to the goods 
being shown. 

At the other side of this room which is rectangu- 
lar, there is a large wing display fixture for the show- 
ing of current samples. The walis of this room as 
well as the columns which support the ceiling are cov- 
ered in a gold silk damask, one of the fabrics of the 
company. 

Entering from this room into a private show- 
room, one finds another clever use of Morton Sundour 
fabrics. The upper third of this room has been cov- 
ered with a hand-blocked glazed chintz antiqued and 
over-glazed in sepia color. The lower sections of 
the wall are also glazed in sepia tones on a plain cream 
color. 

The offices and private offices are to the rear of 
the showrooms and here also is the room in which 
styling and coloring is carried out with particular ref- 
erence to developments for the American trade. 

Opposite to the entrance of the showrooms is a 
decorated arch divided into three sections by moulded 
posts. 

Half of the floor north of the showrooms is sep- 
arated by a solid wall forming the stockroom where 
long rows of steel shelving provides storage space for 
stock. The cutting department occupies the north 
side of this room. 

Paul Hertwig, well known veteran interior dec- 
orator, designed and completed the interior decorative 
scheme. 


FURNITURE FIRM TAKES ADDITIONAL SPACE 
In line with their policy of expansion when in har- 
mony with trade demands, the H. Herrmann Furniture 
Co. has just leased an additional floor at No. 1 Park 
Ave. where they will show the Warwick line of up- 
holstered furniture, made by the Sikes Chair Co. 
The H. Herrman Furniture Co. also announce 
that with relation to the Sikes line, Messrs. Wylie and 
Canary will continue to cover their present territories 
as their accounts have been excluded from the territory 
allotted to the H. Herrmann Furniture Co. 


NAME OF NEW LINE & DEPARTMENT AT 
J. H. THORP & CO. 
The name chosen to cover the new department at 
J. H. Thorp & Co., referred to in our last issue, is the 
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Desley line, being a coinage from the name Dessar and 
Levy, the executives in charge of this department. 


NEW OFFICERS AND es AT L. C, CHASE 
& , 


T A RECENT 

election of offi- 

cers of L. C. 
Chase & Co., Inc., 
W. H. Marland, 
president of San- 
ford Mills, became 
president; George 
B. Ogan, for sev- 
enteen years man- 
ager of the Chicago 
office, became gen- 
eral manager; W. 
N. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the Goodall 
Worsted Co., took 
the office of treas- 
urer; and W. O. 
Emery, of Sanford, 
was made clerk. 

Fred C. Hope- 
well, president of 
the Reading Rubber Mfg. Co., and George K. Ripley, 
president of the Troy Mills of Troy, N. H., were 
elected to the Board of Directors to serve with Mr. 
Marland, Mr. Ogan, and Mr.*Campbell. 

Mr. Ogan, whose portrait we here publish, 
assumed  manage- 
ment of the Chicago 
office in 1915, after 
several years’ associa- 
tion with the Chase 
Company as sales repre- 
sentative in the South- 
western territory. Mr. 
Ogan’s headquarters 
will be in the company’s 
new general office at 295 
Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

As announced in 
our last issue, Frederick 
T. Vilmar, formerly 
sales manager of the 
furniture division of 
the Collins & Aikman 
Corp., whose portrait is 
also published, has un- 
dertaken similar duties for the Chase Co. Mr. Vilmar 
is also located at 295 Fifth Ave. 





GEORGE B, OGAN 


Newly Appointed General Manager 





FREDERICK T, VILMAR 


Recently appointed Sales Manager 
for the furniture division 







































ANTIQUES USED IN A CITY APARTMENT 
(Continued from page 40) 

Before a wide bow-window, there is agreeably 
placed a restful mahogany sofa, and nearby on high 
legs ending in web feet, reposes a desk, above which is 
a bookcase top enclosed behind panelled doors. A re- 
fined cut-out and moulded back walnut side chair 
having cub-feet, whose rear may be seen on page 38, 
lends added attractiveness to the secretary. The gilt 
convex medium size sconce induces much admiration 
because of its uncommon carved laurel wreath and 
black eagle. A marble top ornamented pier table ris- 
ing on long graceful legs terminating in ball-and-claw 
feet is indeed a piece worthy of more than passing 
notice, yet it is of service for holding the reading 
lamp, print case, books and other useful and decora- 
tive objects. The fire-place unfortunately is modern, 
but due to the nice taste of Mrs. Wilson the hideous 
aspect has been overshadowed by extremely beautiful 
andirons, fender, and furnishings. More frequently 
observed than the architectural defect, is the tripod 
pole screen, where the frame of colorful needlework 
on a jet background is adjustable. The mantel contains 
such rarities as an interesting bracket clock, good 
Tobies, etched powder-horn and vases, while above, a 
rack supports a sword, a super-posed pistol, and flint- 
locks. An early, but thoroughly pleasing and well 
proportioned, square-headed walnut “highboy,” with 
all the original brasses, fluted chamfered corners, 
shaped skirt, carved shells on the knees and ball-and- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED CURTAIN AND 
_DRAPERY SALESMAN having valuable acquaintance with 
Chicago and Milwaukee trade through several years selling 
would like to hear from Al house in above or kindred line 
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wishing representative tor this territory. Address “Gentile,” 

care The Upholsterer. 

UPHOLSTERER AND SLIP COVER CUTTER WANT- 
ED—good all around man for small shop doing high class 

work. Ray Meeker, Galveston, Texas. 


WANTED—A strong popular priced drapery or upholstery 
line for the Pacific Coast. Have fine personal following. 

Eleven years on the territory. Excellent reference. Address 

Lou Levinson, 1031 So. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


IF ANY DECORATIVE FIRM has the courage of the con- 

viction that better times are about due and desires the serv- 
ices of a first-class he-man decorator; one who can solicit his 
own jobs, lay out schemes, estimate his own work in all 
branches, supervise the execution of work, and in general need’ 
no help from department ofremen, and one who can show a 
profit on work, as well as take full charge of a decorative de- 
partment or studio if necessary. Address “First-Class,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN calling regularly on upholsterers and interior 
decorators wanted by Italian factory of exclusive hand- 
carved frames. Address “Italian,” care The Upholsterer. 


SIDE LINE SALESMEN with following to sell nationally 

known line of paper seaming cords to upholstered furniture 
manufacturers. Commission basis. Open territory. Ohio, 
Massachusetts, South also West Coast. Address “Side Line,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN heavy goods and lace curtains, 25 years with 

two firms, desires connection where hard work will be ap- 
preciated. Straight salary and expenses or commission on 
drawing account. Address “Middlewest,” care The Up- 
holsterer. ’ 


SALESMAN—Drapery and upholstery fabrics and carpets. 
13 years’ experience with leading jobbers. Familiar with 
general office routine, seeks permanent connection. Local or 
suburban territory. Has car. Excellent references. Address 
“Results,” care The Upholsterer. 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATION with Boston head- 
quarters is offered to tapestry or velour manufacturers—well 
acquainted and experienced—commission basis. Cogswell, 137 
Avorway Drive, Braintree, Mass. 
I WISH TO WORK WITH and for a manufacturer of 
decorative textiles. My experience has been thorough in 
manufacturing, buying and selling fields, covering drapery and 
upholstery fabrics. Address “Thorough,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN INTERIOR DECORATOR ac- 

customed to office and residential work desires position 
where experience and initiative will be appreciated. Address 
“Tnitiative,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN of many years’ experience wishes to take charge 

of a New York office, selling and general office work, cur- 
tains, heavy goods or any kind of home furnishings. Address 
“House Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY CUTTER AND UPHOLSTERER, in or outside, 

all its branches, seven years with leading firms, wishes po- 
sition; charge or bench, anywhere. Address ‘All Branches,” 
care The Upholsterer. 








OF INTEREST TO FABRIC MANUFACTURERS 








lishers of this magazine. 











An energetic widely known and successful representative of high class 
imported lines is in a position to give thorough representation to Domestic 
Manufacturers of Upholstery and Drapery Fabrics. Personal contacts from 
New York to San Francisco and Coast territory. Sponsored by the pub- 


Address—“Integrity” c/o The Upholsterer. 
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AT 
No. ONE 
PARK 


AVENUE 


America’s Finest Showing of 
Quality Furniture 


JOHN WIDDICOMB CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
KETCHAM & ROTHSCHILD, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Permanent Exhibit 


H. Herrmann Furniture Co. 


Selling Agents 
ONE PARK AVENUE (Mezzanine Floor) NEW YORK CITY 
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Manufacturers 


PERIOD UPHOL- 
STERED FURNITURE 
FOR DECORATORS 
AND RETAILERS — 
LEATHER OF FICE 
FURNITURE 









Telephone 
LAckawanna 4-4257-8 


PEARCE 


UPHOLSTERY SHOPS, Inc. 


(Successors to J. E. PEARCE & CO., INC.) 
150 WEST 30th ST., NEW YORK CITY 








TUBULAR FURNITURE 
FOR THE 


MODERN HOME 
STORE 





CATALOG WILL BE 




















SENT UPON REQUEST 


THE HOWELL COMPANY 


FACTORIES: GENEVA, ILLINOIS 


SHOWROOMS: 
49 WEST 23RD STREET, NE 
AMERICAN FURNITURE MART, 
1203 EAST 8TH STREET, 


W YORK 
CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 














AMERICA’S NEWEST LINER 
(Continued from page 43) 


claret, old rose and light green. 

The meeting of the East and West is very much 
in evidence in the Venetian veranda cafe. Arched 
windows with twisted columns, gaily decorated beamed 
ceiling, parchment colored stucco walls with trellis 
and floral design, colorfully tiled baseboard, 
painted furniture, and inviting divans with loose back 
cushions, are all reminiscent of the days when the 
treasures of Europe and Asia passed through the gates 
of Venice. 

Commemorating the fact that the very name 
Manhattan is of Indian origin, the smoking room is 
quite appropriately dedicated to this race. The con- 
struction is of the mission type as found in our South- 
west, with paneled walls. The center of decoration 
is a glass-roofed light-well beamed and paneled in 
beautiful woods and decorated with game heads from 
the American forest. Four large paintings of Indian 
life selected from four great tribes—Sioux, Comanche, 
Apache, and Blackfoot—occupy the larger part of the 
wall spaces of the skylight. 

A true feeling of hospitality is evinced by a large 
wood burning limestone fireplace with polychromed 
metal decoration of Indian accouterments of war. 
Striped wool fabrics of Navaho design and coloring 
with laced leather valance are hung at the windows. 
The English Renaissance chairs are covered either 
with leather of tawny brown, or rust, or else tapestry 
of Navaho design. 

The main dining salon presents a rich French 
interior of the Louis XVI era. Ivory walls with 
cream decoration and gold lighting fixtures, walnut 
chairs upholstered in old rose, and turquoise and 
silver window draperies radiate a brilliant and elegant 
atmosphere. An exquisite pastel of the Judgment of 
Paris ornaments the ceiling of the central wall. Three 
walls of the well also bear mythological panels indi- 
rectly lighted. The fourth is occupied by a musi- 
cian’s balcony ornamented with a wrought iron railing 
with gilt decoration. 

The library is a cozy Elizabethan room with 
small paneled oak walls and moulded ceiling. 
Grouped around a large refractory table of this period 
are comfortable chairs and sofas in needlepoint, tapes- 
try, or antique velvet toned in sage green, old blue, or 
garnet. A Tudor bookcase occupies a large nook at 
one side. The Fortuny brocade that drapes the case- 
ment windows is of faded rose on a pale, dull gold 
ground. 

The twelve deluxe suites are fashioned after fa- 
mous homes here and abroad. Two of them, known 
as the Monticello and Fairfax suites, have the charm 
and dignity of Southern Colonial homes. The ele- 
gance of the Louis XVI period characterizes the Marie 
Antoinette and Trianon rooms. The graceful Adam 
style is represented in the Devon and Stratford suites, 
while the French Provincial reigns in the Marquette 
and Frontenac apartments. Two early English suites 
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FRENCH & ITALIAN FURNITURE CO., Inc. 


208 EAst 47TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Paolo Mascheroni 


Imported Furniture Frames 


CONSOLE TABLES 


In English, French and Italian Styles 


carried in stock. 


MIRROR FRAMES 
TABLES 


BINETS PEDESTALS 





Tel.—Wickersham 2-0030-31 























M. HALPERN 
& SONS Ine. 


Manufacturers 
of 
U pholstering 
Frames 


Write For Revised Catalog 


2229-31-33 


No. American St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























¥ 


Leopold Colombo & Bro. 


Omporters and Makers of “tine “ Futrilare 


FRENCH, ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES carried in stock 


304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 




















ROLLS of REAL 
LEATHER 


HIDE JOINED TO HIDE WITHOUT VISIBLE JOINTS 











FOR UPHOLSTERING OF FINE FURNITURE 


SOLD BY THE YARD 


GENUINE LEATHER IN ROLLS 
27” or 36” wide. Special widths to order. 


ALL COLORS, GRADES and 
GRAINS that hides are used in, 


now including the FULL TOP GRAINS. 


Write for samples and name 
of jobber near you. 


Dual Leathers Corporation 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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DECORATIVE and 
FURNITURE LEATHER 


The 
suppli: 
grade leathers for 52 years, gaining a reputation for q 
ity, reliability and artistry throughout the country. 


We specialize in 


FINE LEATHERS DYED IN ANY COLOR 

REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUES, FOREIGN AND 
CUSTOMER’S DESIGNS 

HAND PAINTED TOOLED AND EMBOSSED 


LEATHERS 
MOUNTING and TOOLING DESK TOPS 
MOUNTING AND STUDDING LEATHER DOORS 
LEATHER SCREENS HAND PAINTED, TOOLED 
AND EMBOSSED 


ohnson Leather Co., Inc., established in 1881, has 


All orders are promptly executed by our staff of capable 
craftsmen, 


In addition to domestic leathers, we carry a varied color 
selection of imported moroccos for immediate delivery. 


“JOHNSON FOR QUALITY” 


JOHNSON 


LEATHER 
COMPANY 





THE JOHNSON LEATHER CO., Inc. 


37-43 West 26th Street 
New York 


Telephone Bogardus 4-2966 


the upholstery and decorative trades with high 
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EC 
KENT—COSTIKY AN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SECOND FLOOR 
Opposite Public Library 
NEW YORK 


Orizntat Ruos, Finz Curnese Rvucs 
Szamizess Prarm Carpets 
SranisH anv Evrorgzan Hanprurtrep Rucs 
Avususson & Savonneriz Rvucs 
Antigvep Hooxen Rvucs 
Stock List “U” Sent on Request 




























3511 W. 6th ST. 
_ Leos Angeles, Calif. 
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Rucs MADE To ORDER 


CHENILLE HANDTUFT 
in in 
United States Europe 





-PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


2 WEST 45th STREET 
New York City 





are called Hampton and Rushbrook and two in the 
late English style, Kensington and Pembroke. 

Walter M. Ballard Co. of Washington, D. C., 
and New York City, a decorative firm of about ten 
years standing, and who have completed various gov- 
ernment institutions and hotels, worked for months 
in close harmony with the marine architect in the 
planning, designing, and equipping of the S. S. Man- 
hattan. Samuel M. Revness, vice-president, was in 
personal charge of the work, and is now planning the 
interior design of the sister ship, Washington, which 
is expected to be in service next spring. 

The following firms supplied the various products 
used in the decoration of the ship: 

Rugs and carpets: W. & J. Sloane, Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co., Inc., Kent-Costikyan, Inc. 

Furniture: W. & J. Sloane, Schmieg-Hungate & 
Kotzian, Inc., Shaw Furniture Co., Palmer & Embury 
Bielecky Bros., Simmons Co., Thonet, Inc. 

Lighting fixtures: Sterling Bronze Co., 
Phillips. 

Wrought Iron: Oscar B. Bach. 

Fabrics: Stroheim & Romann, F. Schumacher & 
Co., Lesher Whitman & Co., Inc., Robert Le Fort & 
Co., Inc. 

Pillows: Chas. P. Rogers & Co., Inc. 

Upholstery and drapery trimmings: 
Maag. 

Curtain hardware: Kroder Reubel Co., Inc. 

Leather Novelties: Dante Gambunoosi. 

Swimming Pool: Wm. H. Jackson. 


Robert 


Edward 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 52) 


Ed. Turrell, formerly with Johnson & Faulkner on 
the Pacific Coast, is now representing the Seeley- 
Scalamandre Co., Inc., together with the Perrin furni- 
ture interests of Pasadena, Cal. 

J. P. Rule has been admiited into partnership in 
the furniture and upholstering business of A. W. Se- 
kell, Eureka, Cal., and this will be conducted under 
the firm name of Sekell & Rule Upholstering Works. 

Frederick M. Moeller, an interior decorator of 
Fresno, Cal., and for twenty-nine years a resident of 
this State, passed away recently at the age of 61 years, 
He was a native of Germany and is survived by his 
widow and a daughter. 

The Leon Furniture Company has been launched 
at Merrimac & Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, with 
William Leon at its head. A specialty will be made of 
fine repairing work. 

Anderson’s Carpet House, 519 Thirteenth Street, 
Oakland, which has for some time been handling fur- 
niture in conjunction with floor coverings, is planning 
to give up the former and to concentrate once again 
on carpets and rugs. 

The shop of ‘the Dependable Upholstering Com- 
pany, 433 N. 26th Street, Portland, Ore., was recently 
damaged by fire, with a substantial loss. 

T. A. CHurcn. 
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We have a complete display of 
ALL PERIOD IMPORTED FURNITURE FRAMES 


suitable for all decorative purposes. 


Catalog sent upon request. 


ITALIAN FURNITURE FRAME CORP. 


22 West 19th St. New York City 
Telephone—W Atkins 9-4196 





























MODERN FURNITURE 








UPHOLS TERING 


By JoHNnN W. STEPHENSON 
Author of Drapery Cutting and Making— 
Modern Drapery Sketches, etc. 


HE only practical workroom book on the subject of Upholstering. Written and 
illustrated by a practical man, who has “worked at the bench” from apprentice to shop 
foreman during a period of years covering experiences both in factory and retail shop. 


Every illustration of the 1000 or more, has been especially drawn to explain some feature 
of modern upholstering practice, and the accompanying text is written as an explanation 
not a description. 


Used by the Apprenticeship Commission in the Apprenticeship classes of the New York 
Building Trades Congress. 


243 pages, substantially bound in Art Buckram, stamped in gold. 


Price—$6.00 postpaid 





CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Inc. 373 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Lloyd’s offer you the largest possible variety of 
Japanese plain and stenciled Grass cloths. Write 
for samples. 


W.H.S. Lloyd CO..INC. 


Importers of Better Wallpapers 
NEW YORK, 48 West 48th Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEWARK 
434 So. Wabash Avenue 420 Boylston Street 71 Washington Street 
LOS ANGELES, 1051 So. Alvarado Street 











MEYER is the name to 


remember when you want 


MEYER THREADS 


Any size or 
color for 
every need. 
Free samples 
— order to- 
day. 





LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 
“Be sure and say MEYER when ordering” 
















cretonne 
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fabrics et 














WILLIAM VORNHOLD 


Manufacturer 


POPULAR PRICED WALL PAPERS 
NEW 1932-1933 LINE READY 
Samples Sent On Request 
HULMEVILLE PENNA. 












































OPERATING LOSSES DESTROY BUSINESS HEALTH 
(Continued from page 41) 


tinuing the operation of a mill even under adverse 
merchandising conditions. 

It is not as simple as some people think to lock the 
doors when transactions run into the red and declare 
a manufacturing holiday until things improve. 

It was remarked recently concerning a Philadel- 
phia manufacturer that “if he had closed down his 
plant two years ago he would be money in pocket.” It 
was a statement easily made, and superficially con- 
sidered had the element of truth. But, on the other 
hand, for a manufacturer of style merchandise to drop 
out of the market for two years might mean perma- 
nent retirement. Customers whose connection has 
been built up over a long period of satisfactory service 
cannot similarly close their doors for lack of mer- 
chandise and quietly sit by to renew the connection 
when the manufacturer resumes operation. They 
have to have merchandise and will soon establish trade 
relations with some other manufacturer. 

The manufacturer who closes down for a two 
year period will have no trade with which to start. 
He might just as well make up his mind that he will 
have to begin all over again, and it is perhaps much 
better when financial reserves will permit, to carry on 
in the red for a short period, rather than to lose both 
prestige and position by a total cessation of operations. 





THE FUTURE OF THE DECORATOR 
(Continued from page 29) 


And this same condition will affect the merchan- 
dise trade. 

“T wonder,” said a Fifth Avenue retailer, the 
President of one of the largest dry goods houses in 
New York, “I wonder what effect this situation will 
have upon the future of our firm. I sometimes think 
it a great mistake for us to sell any cheap junk, but if 
we didn’t, we'd have to close up. Everybody’s selling 
it. I tell our salesmen however, to sell it ‘as is’ and 
never let a customer think they’re getting something 
for nothing and that’s about as far as we can go. 
We'll have to wait till the public comes to its senses, 
and in the meantime sell rubbish. We are not attempt- 
ing to teach the public. The public is learning for 
itself a great lesson and as a result will turn eventually 
to standard goods. But please do not quote me in this 
observation.” 





Q M. SMITH & CO., department store, Flint, 
e Mich., are retiring from business. The store 
was established in: 1876. Their final sale was to end 
Sept. 10. Jay Thompson, for the past four years 


store manager, has left to fill a like position with the 
Zahn Dry Goods Co., Racine, Wisc. 


ALTER H. REED, upholstery and rug buyer 

for the May Co., Baltimore, is reported to have 

taken charge also of the basement department recently 
conducted by Louis Felker. 
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LEADERSHIP — 

.... The 1932-1933 
RESIST-O-LITE LINE 
of BECKER, SMITH & PAGE INC. 

This collection of wall 


papers is unquestionably 
a vital contribution to the 


new season. ... The 
beautiful designs and 
striking colorings 


achieved a veritable 
triumph at the Wall 
Paper Convention. ... 


See the Papers at Your 
Earliest Opportunity 








BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Subscribers to the National Wall Paper 
Publicity Campaign | 





LYON 
FURNITURE 
MERCANTILE 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1676 


PUBLISHERS OF 
— LYON-RED BOOK 
ARTHUR S LYON, GENERAL MANAGER 
The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 
Furniture, Geos, Upholstery, Undertaking, Lamps and Lamp Shades, 
Refrigerator, Stove and Houseturnishing Trades 
REFERENCE BOOKS, CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTIONS 
Executive Offices: New York, 258 Broadway 


LURNITURI 


MERCANTILE AGENCY 





Boston. N.StationI ndustrial Bldg. Cincinnati ........ 431 Main St. 

Philadelphia. ..1015 Chestnut St. Grand Rapids. 

Jamestown, N. Y... Fenton Bldg. Grand Rapids Sav. Bk. Bldg 
High Point. N 


Los Angeles...12th St. & Bway. » 
20 Wachovia Bk. Bldg 





Chicago....... 1 N. Wells St. 
San Francisco, 149 New Montgomery St. 
HAIR 
COTTON 
SHODDY 
EXCELSIOR 


FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 
Since 1904 
Manufacturers of 


BEDDING MACHINERY 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 








STRAHAN WALLPAPERS 





No. 7059—THE SAILOR’S RETURN ...A new masterpiece by a 
well known New York artist. Its charm and colorful scenes make itt 
a particularly attractive wallpaper for present-day rooms. 


Charm anv Economy 


parent this year than ever before. The Strahan 
papers embody the charm of many quaint old designs 
and the freshness and beauty of the modern. 


P \HE economy of buying fine wallpapers is more ap- 


For more than 45 years the artistic and quality standards 
of Thomas Strahan have been perpetuated. This year we 
offer you an exceptionally fine selection of new designs and 
reproductions. More colorful than ever before, these Stra- 
han papers may be seen wherever fine wallpapers are shown. 


THOMAS STRAHAN 





F.C.HUYCK&SONS 
KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 


a Manufacturers of 
<9 KEeNwoop Sieve CLoTHs 


' 
Vv 





Company 


New York Showroom: 


ESTABLISHED 417 FIFTH AVENUE 


1886 


Chicago Showroom: 
6 NO. MICHIGAN BLVD. 


Factory. 
CHELSEA, MASS. 











As Illustrated in September Issue of 
House & Garden 
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SETTING 


‘ 


NEW WALL PAPER STYLES 


WITH MANY NOVELTIES THAT INSTANTLY COMMAND 


ATTENTION—THE NEW ENTERPRISE WALL PAPER 
LINE, STYLED UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION 
OF PHILIP ISAACS AND PRICED TO SELL — SHOULD 
NOT BE OVERLOOKED BY DEALERS WHO WISH TO 
OBTAIN THE BEST RESULTS IN STOCKING WALL PAPER 
FOR THE NEW SEASON. TRULY — THIS LINE Is: 


**The Quickest Selling Line on the Market’ 


Send for Samples 


ENTERPRISE 


WALL PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 


SOUTH LANGHORNE, PENNA. 


> Subscribers to the National Wall Paper Publicity Campaign A 














ANTIQUES USED IN A CITY APARTMENT 
(Continued from page 56) 


claw feet, affords a capacious hiding place for docu- 
ments, maps, and pamphlets, survivals of the past two 
centuries. 


The corner bedroom would enchant any home- 
lover, as its simple dignity and light air is materially 
enhanced by the twin four-post bedsteads, day-bed, 
dressing table, bureau and chairs, all of curly maple. 
The guest chamber, carries a quaint charm, for there 
is something inexpressible about the room, that is ac- 
centuated by the furniture. The quilted snow white 
spread containing thousands of minute stitches is sur- 
rounded by a wide crocheted border of the finest tex- 
ture, representing the handiwork of some good lady 
of days gone by. 


The Dutch back, rush-bottom arm chair, a type 
ascribed, and since proved to be the work of William 
Savery, (reproduced in the Bulletin of the Pennsyil- 
vania Museum for February, 1928); mahogany 
bracket-foot bureau, whereon is a little shaving-stand ; 
Philadelphia side-chair, tip-top table, on which is a 
sewing stand of former generations, and a chintz cov- 
ered wing chair may all be seen in the cut. Several 
equally desirable pieces, however, were necessarily 


omitted. A high chest of drawers, a splendid ma- 


hogany “lowboy,” attended by a cut-out Chippendale 
mirror of the same wood, and an attractively worked 
sampler, are features calculated to please even the 
most unimpressionable. 


Besides the many rare pieces already mentioned, 
several tip-tables, arm chairs, a Queen Anne up- 
holstered wing and an excellent barrel-back Philadel- 
phia Sheraton chair add to the comfort of the large 
living room. Original drawings by Cruikshank and 
Leech, autograph letters of such men as Lincoln and 
Thackeray framed with their portraits, paintings by 
W. Dendy Sadler and others hang upon the walls. 
Antique rugs, selected for their color, pattern and 
period, are found in each room. 


The furniture preferred by Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
has not been hurriedly assembled; on the contrary, in 
order to supplement their heirlooms, they have spent 
numerous afternoons inspecting examples called to 
their attention, and finally when expertised they have 
bought without hesitation. Each acquisition was first 
thoughtfully considered and when brought home, after 
due deliberation and professional advice, was properly 
placed. In no other way could such gems have been 
collected and made to harmonize so perfectly, for 
although everything was made prior to the year 1800, 
Queen Anne, Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite 
beautifully blend in this unusual home. 
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AMERICAN PILE 
FABRIC COMPANY 


FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA. 


Manufacturers of 


MOHAIRS 
JACQUARDS 
MOQUETTES 
and 
FRIEZE NOVELTIES 
also 
DRAPERY VELOURS 
and PORTIERES 
| 
LUTH & POWERS, Inc. 


245 - Sth Ave., New York 
Chicago Office, 1817 Republic Bldg. 



































DRAPERY & UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS 








SEELEY SCALAMANDRE CO., INC. 


| 660 MADISON AVE, 


| 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ESTABLISHED 
1823 


45 EAST 53%> STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


& 
A New Group of Distinctive 


UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRICS 


styled in accordance with our critical tradition for quality of 
design and color, but priced to meet present-day demands, is of 
especial importance in our line at this time. Satins, Damasks in 
both classic and adapted treatments of design, linens and chintzes 
beautifully colored and printed, tapestries, and a number of 
unusual weaves and pile effects provide the various branches of 
the trade with materials for the finest work while keeping within 
the price range demanded by their clients. . . In addition, we 
have broadened our lines generally and are now offering a remark- 
ably rich and comprehensive assortment of high class imported 
upholstery and drapery fabrics for all decorative requirements. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON PARIS 












































LOS ANGELES 
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